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GOETHE. 
a 
“HAPPY the man on whose propitious birth, 
The gods look down in love; whom as a child, 
Fair Venus cradles, whose lips Hermes tunes 
To eloquence; on whose imperial brow 
Jove sets the seal of power.” 


<> HESE lines from 
Schiller form the 
motto inscribed 
upon Goethe’s 
i statue in the ducal 

fy library at Weimar. 
@ Nature who deals 
out her favors to 
the majority of 
mortals with but sparing 
hand, was more than 
prodigal to Johann 
Wolfgang Goethe. 
Upon this, her ‘‘ Sun- 
day Child,” herdarling, 
she lavished every gift 
of mind, person and 
fortune. To perfect 
health, radiant beauty, 
an equable temper, am- 
ple wealth and genius of 
the highest order, she 
added habits of untiring industry, and 
length of days. Jupiter and Venus in 
happy conjunction beamed over the cradle 
of the future poet; kindly fates attended 
him to the end. He was granted a sunny 
morning, a glorious noon, a prolonged 
eventide full of brightness and serenity in 
which to realize the promise of the dawn. 
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This greatest of German poets,—the 
greatest poet since Shakespeare, says the 
almost universal voice,—was born at 
Frankfort-on-the- Main in 1749. The only 
son of an honored citizen who had held 
the office of imperial counsellor, he in- 
herited from his father an imposing stature, 
a dignified carriage, a thirst for knowl- 
edge, and studious, methodical habits. 
To his youthful mother he owed a roman- 
tic nature, a gift for story-telling, a dis- 
position to make the best of everything, 
and to avoid all mundane troubles and 
discomforts. Early in life, he adopted 
his mother’s favorite maxim: ‘‘ Amuse 
thyself and be merry, for he who laughs, 
can commit no deadly sin.”’ 

He was that rare phenomenon, a pre- 
cocious child whose early promise is ful- 
filled in later years. In his twelfth year, 
he planned and partly wrote a romance 
whose characters, seven brothers, were 
residents of different countries, and car- 
ried on a correspondence in German, 
French, English, Italian, Latin, Greek and 
Hebrew. In order to carry out this plan, 
he set about the study of Hebrew, the 
only one of these languages of which he 
knew nothing. 

Even as a lad, he resolved to conquer 
every weakness. To correct a tendency to 
giddiness, he walked on the slanting 
ledges of buildings with perilous depths 
below ; to rid himself of a superstitious 
fear of ghosts, he visited church-yards at 
midnight ; to cure a sensitive horror of 
loud noises, he stood close to the guns of 
the soldiery. 
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Culture was his god. To» build up his 
own culture into a towering pyramid, was 
his l:fe-dream from youth to age. No 
friendship, no love, not even his own 
happiness, must stand in the way of his 
intellectual development. ‘To the attain- 
ment of this end he counted no sacrifice 
too dear. ‘‘I cannot be content with 
what satisfies other people,’’ he said to his 
mother while yet a child. 

He grew to manhood, a wild, adven- 
turous tellow, whose slight regard for the 
social proprieties, greatly outraged his 
precise, conservative old father. His 
mother, a merry-hearted young woman, 
who used to say that she and her Wolf- 
gang always got on well together because 
they were so near of an age,—smiled 
leniently upon her boy’s sins of omission 
and commission, and told white lies to 
shield him from the severity of the kind 
and conscientious but exacting husband 
for whom she felt more awe than love, 
and who was twenty years her senior. 

This cultured and well meaning, but 
pedantic man was bent upon having his 
son and his only daughter walk in the 
narrow rut which he marked out for them, 
and while seeking their best good, man- 
aged to estrange their affections. 

Goethe’s life naturally divides itself in- 
to two portions,—the Frankfort period, 
embracing the first twenty-six years, and 
the Weimar period, covering a space of 
fifty-seven years. Within the first period 
fall his university studies at Leipsic, his 
law studies at Strasburg, his drama of 
Gotz von Berlichingen, and his first novel, 
the ‘‘ Sorrows of Werther.’’ This period 
also witnessed the beginnings of “ Faust,’’ 
and ‘‘Egmont,’’ and the completion of 
‘¢ Clavigo,’’ his second drama. 

‘¢Gotz,”’ a fiery drama, founded upon 
the deeds of a real character, ‘‘the hero 
of the iron hand,’’ who was born in 1480, 
was an outgrowth of Shakesperean study, 
and Goethe’s first contribution to the 
‘«Storm and Stress’”’—a revolt, against 
French influence and pedantry, and a 
movement which was to give a national 
literature to Germany. 

Goethe by a stroke of that same marvel- 
ous good fortune which attended him to 
the end, had entered the world just at 
the right moment, in that fulness of time 
when the old literary dispensation was 
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passing away, when poetry, art and 
science were pervaded by the breath of a 
new inspiration—a renaissance that was 
to usher in the golden age of German 
literature. 

After his graduation at Leipsic in 1770, 
he was sent to Strasburg to study law. 
‘*He was now turned twenty,” says his 
biographer, Lewes, ‘‘and a more magnifi- 
cent youth never entered the Strasburg 
gates.’’ He was an Apollo in beauty, a 
Hercules in athletic strength and daring. 
A forehead broad, high and massive, 
features noble and finely cut as in the 
models of classic art, a complexion fresh 
and glowing, eyes of impenetrable depth 
and mezrvelous brightness, a majestic bear- 
ing, a natural eloquence, a wonderful 
personal magnetism—all these combined 
to render him the most enviable of 
men. 

‘He was a beautiful youth,’’ says 
Hense, ‘‘full of genius and force from 
the crown of his head to the sole of his 
foot. Aspirit full of fire.’ ‘Never was 
there seen in any man such a union 
of physical and spiritual perfection and 
beauty as in Goethe,”’ says Hufeland, the 
great physician. ‘*How I loved the 
magnificent youth!’’ writes Wieland. 
*«* My heart is as full of Goethe as a dew- 
drop is of the morning sun.” 

**Q, his pride, his sacred pride in his 
beauty!’’ writes the ‘‘Child,’’ Bettina 
Brentano, who first met him when he 
had reached middle life. ‘‘He was one 
of the most oppressively handsome men 
I ever met,’’ says Henry Crabbe Robin- 
son, who saw him at the age of fifty-two. 
Lavater speaks of him as an ‘‘ unspeakably 
sweet, indescribable appearance ; the most 
terrible and lovable of men.’’ These are 
but a few of the many voices which attest — 
the charm and majesty of his personal 
presence. 

II. 

Into every sketch of Goethe’s life, how- 
ever slight, some mention of his loves — 
must enter,.as they are inseparably con- 
nected with his works. Always under 
the spell of some woman, he has embalmed ~ 
in his writings many a name which but | 
for its connection with his own, would 
have been forgotten. 

From boyhood until past his seventieth 
year, he was continually falling in love. 
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Passing over his juvenile infatuations for 
the Frankfort Gretchen and the Leipsic 
Kathe, his first serious attachment oc- 
curred in histwenty-second year. Its object 
was Frederica, a charming young girl 
of sixteen, the daughter of Pastor Brion, 
of Sesenheim, a rural village sixteen 
miles from Strasburg. This simple mai- 
den, whose path he crossed but to throw 
around it a shadow which never lifted, 
became the AZarie of his ‘‘ Clavigo,”’ the 
Gretchen of his ‘‘Faust,’’ and the in- 
spiration of a volume of beautiful songs. 
He loved her, but he shrank from de- 
voting his life to her. His genius must 
soar unfettered by any binding life tie to 
the attainment of its goal. 

Frederica indulged in no vain repi- 
nings, no efforts to win back the fickle, 
aspiring lover. Others, the poet Lenz 
among them, sought her in marriage, but 
she said: ‘*The heart that has loved 
Goethe, can belong to no other.’’ She 
led a quiet, uneventful life, much given 
to labors of love and charity. For many 
years the only memorial above her grave 
at Sesenheim was a simple black cross. 
This in time became the prey of relic- 
hunters. An elegant monument raised, 
by the subscriptions of German youth, 
now marks the spot which for more than 
seventy years has been a Mecca for tour- 
ists. Beneath the bust, which caps the 
monument, and represents the young girl 
as she first appeared to Goethe’s enrap- 
tured eyes, stands this inscription: 

“A deathless beam from the poet-sun fell upop 
her and lent her immortality.” 


Volumes have been written about 
Goethe and Frederica. Nowhere is the 
story so charmingly told as in Goethe’s 
Autobiography. When, fifty years later, 
the world-renowned poet and statesman 
dictated this idyl of his youth to his pri- 
vate secretary, Eckermann, he paced up 
and down in great agitation. Says Eck- 
ermann: ‘‘I thought of that happy time 
in the last century in which Goethe’s 
youth fell; the summer air of Sesenheim 
passed before my soul, and I reminded 
him of the verses : 


“In the afternoon we sat 
Young people in the cool,” 


_ “Ah,” sighed Goethe, ‘‘those were, 
indeed, happy times, but we will drive 
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them from our mind, that tle dark, heavy 
days of the present may not prove wholly 
insupportable.” 

Leaving Strasburg, where, under a pre- 
tense of studying law, he had devoted 
himself to almost everything within the 
range of literature and science, Goethe 
returned home in August, 1771, and 
passed the fall and winter in literary pur- 
suits. His father resolved to make him a 
jurist at any cost, sent him in the spring 
to Wetzlar, the great German Chancery. 
Here, to gratify his father, he mixed a 
little law with more congenial studies, 
and here he imagined himself in love 
with Charlotte Buff, who was already the 
betrothed of Albert Kestner, a young 
lawyer. When some unguarded words, 
spoken by Lotte one evening, led Goethe 
to think his love returned, he immedi- 
ately fled for home. Turning aside on 
the route to visit Frau Von Laroche, a 
literary lady, he at once yielded to the 
transient spell of her dark-eyed daughter, 
Maximiliane. This young lady became 
the wife of General Brentano and the 
mother of the gushing Bettina, whose 
book, ‘‘Goethe’s Correspondence With a 
Child,’”’ is more fascinating than trust- 
worthy, the alleged ‘‘ Correspondence ”’ 
being mostly Bettina’s own invention. 
At the age of forty, when she had be- 
come the Countess Von Arnim, and pre- 
sided over a famous literary salon in Ber- 
lin, she still called herself the ‘*Child,”’ 
and went on writing letters to Goethe, in 
which’a great deal of nonsense is relieved 
by flashes of real genius and eloquence. 
Bettina’s son was the last person Goethe 
ever entertained as a guest. In the al- 
bum of this young friend he wrote his 
last verses. 

During Goethe's stay in Wetzlar oc- 
curred the suicide of a young man named 
Jerusalem, who cherished an unhappy 
love for a married lady. This event, in 
unison with his own fancied passion for 
Charlotte Buff, formed the motive of 
‘¢ Werther,’’ a sentimental romance that 
hit the fancy of a sentimental age, and 
after creating a great sefisation through- 
out Germany, was translated into many 
foreign languages. The novel reader of 
to day finds ‘‘ Werther,” with its lachry- 
mose agonies, ridiculous. Asan echo of 
the affected melancholy and life-weariness 
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of that day, which had first found expres- 
sion in Rousseau’s Vew Heloise, it struck 
a responsive chord in the popular heart. 
Oceans of tears were shed over ‘* Wer- 
ther’s’’ sorrows, and suicide became all 
the fashion. 


of letters between his wife and her poet 
friend. Under this intellectual influence; 

Goethe’s genius ripened, and his be t 
works progressed. 4 
ITI. E lamen 
The Grand Duke, Karl August of Wei ; : 


In Frankfort, the now famous author 
formed the acquaintance of Anna Eliza- 
beth Schénemann, the spoiled, pretty 
and coquettish daughter of a wealthy 
banker’s widow. A flirtation was the 
natural consequence, a serious attach- 
ment quite as naturally followed. The 
match was opposed by both families, and 
in their despair the young people thought 
of fleeing to America. When kind friends 
proposed to smooth the way toa marriage, 
Goethe’s old shrinking from irrevocable 


mar, was a youth in the early twenties) 
when Goethe at the age of twenty six ; 
entered his service. At. first the du 
made his prime minister the compation: 
of his own li‘e of wild adventure ; gradue Mpurric 
ally, through Goethe’s influence, he Bhis m 
settled down to serious work, and de @ Up 
voted himself heart and soul to the ine Mofhis 
terests of his little realm. Whatever Mywritte 
Karl August did, Goethe was his right. to per 
hand. For more than fifty years, “the. Meist 
two labored together i in noble emulation, @ was al 



































































ties returned, and he fled to Switzerland. Under their wise and enlightened ad- “phi 
Lilli’s image haunted him, and, as usual, ministration, the duchy made rapid §in pro 
he poured forth his grief and longing in _ strides, while its capitol, a little city of years 
verse. One of the songs inspired by Lilli only seven thousand souls, became th€ i appea 
opens thus: Athers of German culture, the resort of “Her 
“ Eyes, have you forgot your yearning ? intellectual pilgrims from all enlightened @ Schill 
Golden dreams, are ye returning ? lands. Here and in the university city by Ge 


Gold as ye are, O stay above,— 


of Jena ten miles distant, lived manyof@ « 
Here too is life, here too is love!” J ys T 


the most famous men of that generati genia 
At thirty, Goethe received the title Of § dram: 
Geheimrath, the highest the duke coul@ § Chris 
offer. This was soon followed by @ § regarc 
patent of nobility, a distinction 2B tragec 


He was really wretched, and to divert 
his mind, worked diligently upon his 
drama of ‘‘Egmont.’’ An opportune 
summons to Weimar ere long tollowed. 


Amid the labors and distractions of the _ lightly esteemed by any German of thatd it is 

new life, Lilli’s charming personality In the year 1786, Goethe went to I Schill 
faded gradually into a sweet but not har- the goal of long-cherished hopes view | 
rowing remembrance. He declared in dreams. In those pre-railway days w succes 
old age that she was the first and last he _ travel was rare, such a journey seemed the fi 


had truly loved. To her purse-proud immense undertaking. A two years : For 


family, his fame and genius had counted journ in this enchanted land, wrought § ing, ( 
for nothing. They had thought hertoo miracles for the author whose culture had § «Thi 
good for him. Lilli gratified theiram- thus far been provincial, and who now § Schill 
bition by marrying an obscure nobleman _ became a‘citizen of the world. | destir 
by the name of Count Von Turkheim. Up to this time, Goethe had beeiy® pitiou 
Through life she cherished Gcethe’s mem- known only as the author of ‘‘ Gotz™7@ while 
ory. On her death-bed she declared that and ‘‘Werther.’’ His other writing§i@ to thi 
all she was she owed to his influence. had been but little read. He now begaii® “Doi 

In Weimar a congenial friendship fixed to despise these immature productiom®@ ler h: 
for the next ten years, the hitherto of his youth. His horizons-had broad@eg with 


ened. He returned to Weimar to fim@@ Fiy 
that little city too narrow for him §s0 lo 
Even Frau von Stein whose intellectualy§ other 
influence had been so potent, and t09§ the cl 
whom he had written more than a thot recor 
and letters — Italy, now ceased to im toget! 
terest him. A valuable souvenir of MS inspir 
residence beneath Italian skies remains t0)§ died 
us in a volume compiled from his jour the p 
for a 

Vv 


wandering heart of this son of the Muses. 
Its object was the Baroness von Stein, a 
gifted, highly cultured lady eight years 
older than he, and the mother of seven 
children. Hermann Grimm calls thisa de- 
voted friendship of the nobler sort, which 
embraced the lady and her whole family. 
The lady’s husband never showed the 
least jealousy, and was often the bearer 
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nd letters, and published under the title 
of “Italian Days.’’ 


The great writer and statesman who 


Biaments having wasted much beautiful 


ime in his youth, could not as a man of 
mature years, reproach himself with idle- 


Moess. His industry was untiring, the work 
Mhe accomplished will remain the wonder 


And still he did nothing 
‘‘Unhasting, unresting’’ was 


Upon his return to Weimar, the most 
of his great works were planned and partly 
written. It would be his life-long business 
toperfect them. ‘‘ Faust”’ and ‘‘ Wilhelm 
Meister’ were well under way ; ‘‘Egmont”’ 
was already finished. ‘‘’Tasso’’ which like 
“Iphigenia in Tauris,’ had been written 
in prose, was now recast into verse. Eight 
years after the end of his Italian travels, 
appeared the beautiful epic poem of 
“Hermann and Dorothea,’’ a poem which 
Schiller judged the highest thing yet done 
by Goethe, the highest in modern art. 

“Tasso’’ is a poem for poets. ‘‘ Iphi- 


genia”’ is full of the spirit of the antique 
drama, and but for its substitution of 
Christian for pagan sentiment, might be 
regarded as an echo from the old Greek 
tragedians. Like most of Goethe’s dramas, 


it is not adapted to the stage. While 
Schiller composed his dramas with a direct 
view to the stage, Goethe wrote but two 
successful acting plays—‘‘ Egmont’’ and 
the first part of ‘‘ Faust.”’ 

For a long time after their first meet- 
ing, Goethe and Schiller remained aloof, 
“This man, Goethe, is in my way,”’ wrote 
Schiller. ‘* He too often reminds me that 
destiny has dealt harshly with me. Pro- 
pitious fates have buoyed up his genius, 
while I have been doomed to struggle up 
to this hour.’’ Schiller’s ‘‘ Robbers”’ and 
“Don Carlos’’ repelled Goethe, and Schil- 
ler had reviewed Goethe's ‘ Iphigenia” 
with decided coldness. 

Five years passed, then the two poets 
80 long estranged, came to know each 
other intimately. The result was one of 
the closest, most beautiful friendships on 
tecord. For ten years these two worked 
fogether in loving rivalry, each being the 
Iispiration of the other. Then Schiller 
died in his golden prime, leaving Goethe 
the prey to a sorrow so intolerable, that 
for a time he lost all interest in literature. 
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II 


Into every genuine literary production, 
much of the author’s self must enter. 
Goethe looked into his heart and wrote. 
He said of ‘‘ Werther ’’ that it was a crea- 
tion he had fed with his own heart’s blood, 
that it contained nothing he had not 
himself lived and suffered. 

From youth to age, whenever he had a 
joy or a sorrow, he turned it into a song. 
Hence of all his writings, his lyrics are the 
most perfect. They escaped from him like 
the song from the bird, like the perfume 
from the flower, almost without his own 
volition. The song of Clarchen in ‘‘ Eg- 
mont,” is one example out of many, of 
Goethe’s gift of spontaneous utterance: 

«Cheerful and tearful, 

With quick, busy brain, 

Swayed hither and thither 
In fluttering pain, 

Cast down unto death, 
Soaring gayly above,— 

O happy alone is 

The heart that can love.” 

IV. 

With his eye fixed on the coming cen- 
turies, Goethe cared little fur the verdict 
of the present. ‘The critics might praise 
or blame, he was alike indifferent. aust, 
begun in his twenty-first year, was finish- 
ed in his eighty-third year. Wilhelm 
Meister was on his hands for thirty years. 
‘‘ Tasso”? and ‘‘/phigenia’”’ were written 
and re-written both in prose and verse. 
In all he-did, he showed how infinite is 
the pains-taking of genius; and yet ‘so 
great was-his industry, that his numerous 
works form almost a literature of them-° 
selves. : 

When asked what idea he had sought 
to embody in ‘‘ Faust,’’ he answered, ‘‘As 
if I knew myself!’’ He then commented 
upon the absurdity of stringing a life so 
rich and varied as that brought to view in 
‘¢Faust,’’ upon the slender string of one 
idea, adding, ‘‘I am inclined to think 
that the more incommensurable and the 
more incomprehensible to the understand- 
ing a poetic product is, the better.’’ 

‘¢Faust’’ has proved an exhaustless 
theme for commentators, and the number 
of its critics and expositors increases year 
by year. While allagree upon the great- 
ness of the poem, each interprets it to 
suit himself, especially the second part, 
as to the scope and meaning of which 
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there is endless diversity of opinion. 
‘*Wilhelm Meister,’’ the ‘‘ Elective A ffin- 
ities,’’ and that strangest of fairy tales 
which, as if to~distinguish it from all 
others, is named Zhe Mahrchen, have also 
called forth volumes of discussion and 
elucidation, and the end is not yet. 

While Niehebur pronounces the ‘‘ Meis- 
ter’’ ‘‘a menagerie of tame animals,’’ and 
other critics declare its hero a milk-sop, 
others see in this discursive series of life- 
pictures marvelous depths of wisdom and 
philosophy, Wilhelm being Goethe him- 
self. This book, they tell us, is the Odys- 
sey of culture, ‘‘an adventurous pilgrim- 
age through manifold difficulties‘ and 
dangers with a safe return home.’’ These 
partial critics would have the student of 
‘« Meister’’ believe that solid sub-structures 
of wisdom underlie its seeming triviali- 
ties. And yet they admit that to all but 
persons of culture and intellect, this is a 
sealed book. No intelligent reader can 
fail to acknowledge the truth of the wise 
critical and philosophical maxims scatter- 
ed here and there through these much dis- 
cussed volumes, or to be charmed with its 
two beautiful episodes, the ‘Story of 
Mignon”’ and the ‘‘Confessions of a Fair 
Saint.” 

Carlyle declares the Mahrchen (fairy 
tale), of the ‘‘Snake,’’ one of the most 
notable performances that has been pro- 
duced for the past thousand years. This 
is an allegory full of subtle meanings 
not easy of solution, and which have 
given rise to much diversity of inter- 
pretation. Of these, the latest and it 
would seem the most reasonable, makes 
the fable a prophetic vision of German 
destiny—a vision that is fast coming true. 

‘¢ Elective Affinities,’’ a romance writ- 
ten when its author was three-score, has 
been much condemned for the laxness of 
its moral principles, a charge indignantly 
repelled by Goethe’s worshippers. Refer- 
ring to the charge of immorality so often 
brought against this novel, Goethe said 
that an intimate friend of his had laughed 


at him for his strict ideas regarding mar- 


riage, when he was so lenient in all else. 
Here he indeed shows no leniency. Swift 
and sure retribution overtakes these char- 
acters who, following the principle of 
‘¢Elective Affinities,’’ violate the sacred 
law of marriage. 





This is a melancholy book. Its fam 
ism is as pronounced as that of theg 
Greek tragedies. Its personages, 
ingly without volition of their own,@ 
impelled on to an inevitable destiny, J 
descriptions of ngtural scenery justi 
Goethe’s claim as one of the finest@ On 
word painters. x, 
EY. A of *1 
‘«‘ Rest is not quitting ; : 

The busy career ; 

Rest is the fitting 
Of self to one’s sphere. 


«Tis the brook’s motion, 
Clear without strife, i "7 
Fleeting to ocean 
After this life. ; 
spire 
absol 
wrote 
And this is true rest.” e q? 

Thus wrote Goethe. This was hisi@el this 1 
of rest. To his duties as prime minis tistic 
he added the directorship of a theaiell erick, 
He was also overseer of a university. sorro 
Recognized far and near as the ee simp! 
ruler of Germany, he was often faceth being 
called ‘* Art-Pope.’’ He was the objet creat 


of a voluntary homage no crowned ki a of his 
BME the | 


«Tis loving and serving 
The highest and best; 
*Tis ownward, unswerving— 7 


emperor could claim. We are told th 
have spoken only once with Goethe, to mire. 
received a letter from him, was coum 
the most brilliant episode in the life@ 
many a man and woman by no meansiey «Eg 
scure. SF her i 
His works which he lived to revise Minr 
see issued in an edition of fifty-four WORE so w: 
umes, comprise a vast range of subjeths poet, 
History, biography, philosophy, GMiR® his f 
cism, science, letter-writing and romaine site ; 
occupied him in prose, while in poettyi§ prim 
took a still higher range, and in all iM tive , 
departments proved himself a master. 9% = Ch 
At four score, when death had robb 
him of his only son, he said, ‘‘ Theid 
of duty still sustains me. The spitit 
willing, and the flesh mus¢.’’ Not 
upon his eighty-second birthday, wil 
he sealed up the manuscript of ‘‘ Fa 
did he feel that he had any right to 
He then knew that his work was d@ 
and said that he might consider his 
maining days a free gift. Six mo 
later he died. ¥ 
Seventy years before, he had writtel 


“cc We 
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boyish poem entitled ‘‘ Christ’s Descent 
into Hell,’’ the earliest of his works which 
still exists. He had now set the seal to 
all his literary effort with that glorioug 
® song of Man’s Ascent into Heaven, which 
im forms the divine culmination of ‘‘ Faust.”’ 

Only a few days before his death, he 
said that when he first concéived the idea 
of “‘ Faust,’ the drama rose entire before 
his. imagination. During the sixty years 
which he gave to the perfecting of this, 
his masterpiece, twenty-nine ‘‘ Fausts’’ 
from other hands appeared, founded upon 
the same medizeval legend. 

‘Poetry is for me the urn in which are 
contained the ashes of past sufferings,’’ he 
wrote. The finest of his lyrics were in- 
spired by his loves. In these he attained 
absolute perfection. ‘Though all else he 
wrote were forgotten, they would insure 
him immortality. 

All the women who deeply impressed 
this most impressionable of men, find ar- 
tistic glorification in his works. Fred- 
ericka is the Marguerite of Faust in her 
sorrow, but not in her sin, and to this 
simple peasant girl belongs the honor of 
being the finest of all of Goethe’s feminine 
creations. Lilli, under whose spell many 
of his sweetest songs had birth, inspired 
the beautiful poem of ‘‘Irwin and El- 
mire.” Charlotte Buff is the heroine of 
‘Werther’; the intellectual Charlotte 
von Stein lives again in ‘‘ Iphigenia,”’ in 
“‘Egmont’’ and other works written when 
her influence was paramount with Goethe, 
Minna Herzlieb, a charming young girl, 
so wrought upon the fancy of the aging 
poet, as to call forth from him when past 
his fiftieth year, a series of songs exqui- 
site and tender as those of his youthful 
prime. She is also the heroine of ‘‘ Elec- 
tive Affinities.”’ 

Christiane Vulpius, his housekeeper, 
who in 1806 became his wife, stood sponsor 
for a series of not over-refined poems 
called the «‘ Roman Elegies.’’ The ‘‘West- 
Eastern Divan,’’ a collection of trom two 
fothree hundred short oriental poems, 
Witten wher. he was past his seventieth 
yeéar—poems in which the olden fire still 
glows_were inspired by Marianne Wil- 
lemer, an adored and youthful lady. 
soethe’s women, all save the proud, pas- 
Slonate Adelheid in ‘‘Gotz’’ are of the 
fender, amiable, clinging-vine sort. He 
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said that he painted his women better than 


they are in real life; hence they had all 
turned out well. 

While Goethe soared lightly into the 
highestspiritual atmosphere, he descerided 
with equal facility into the lowest depths. 
He claims that he wrote of life as it really 
is, not as it ought to be, that he was 
simply the wétness, telling what he saw 
and knew. His admirers affirm that in 
thus ignoring all moral partialities, and 
picturing life as he saw it, not as he would 
wish it to be, he proves himself the greater 
artist. Many justly complain of the utter 
absence of moral perspective in Goethe’s 
writings, and say that his pictures lose their 
effect from the lack of any fine moral con- 
trasts by which to measure them. All but 
the blindest of his idolaters must admit 
that there is much both in his writings and 
his life, that the strict moralist can but 
condemn. 

He is justly reproached with lack of 
patriotism. Living through that darkest 
hour of German history, when the father- 
land was engaged in a struggle for life or 
death with Napoleon—like the Greek poet 
Pindar in a similar national crisis, he 
stood aloof from the contest, wholly ab- 
sorbed in the ideal, while the real tragedy 
of his country was being enacted at his 
very doors. Amid the thunders of the 
Leipsic cannonade, he wrote an epilogue 
for an actress. 

Still his worshippers who will admit no 
flaw in their idol, praise this man in whose 
hand the pen was far mightier than the 
sword could have been, for having kept 
aloof from the political turmoil of his 
time. In Goethe’s day there was no united 
Germany; he desired none. He was at- 
tached to the old order of things—with 
many petty courts each of which might 
rival the other as patron of art and litera- 
ture. He was of a non-combative nature. 
When hatred of the French was at a white 
heat in Germany, he declared that he 
could not hate a nation to which he owed 
so much of his culture. There are to-day 
enlightened Germans who assert that to 
the writings of Goethe more than to all 
else, Germany owes her political regen- 
eration. 

While nothing is known of Homer and 
but little of Shakespeare, Goethe’s life is 
an open book known and read of all men, 
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Never since the ‘‘Confessions’’ of Jean 
Jacques Rousseau, has an author so fully 
revealed himself as has Goethe in his Au- 
tobiography. ‘This work was first pub- 
lished in four volumes under the title of 
Dichtung und Wahrheit (‘«Poetry and 
Truth’’). Begun in the author’s sixtieth 
year, it was finished the year before his 
death. Here the student of Goethe may 
turn for ample and minute details of his 
personal and literary history. 

In love with all science, save music and 
pure mathematics, Goethe was engaged 
in constant scientific investigation, the 
results of which he has given to the 
world. His ‘Theory of Colors,’’ in 
which he rejects the authority of Newton, 
was dearer to him than even his greatest 
literary masterpiece. Here he would 
brook no contradiction. Unfortunately 
for his renown as a scientist, this theory 
has not been sustained. 

Goethe was far from being a religious 
man, yet he had a firm belief in God and 
immortality. ‘*Do thy best in this 
world, and leave the other world until it 
comes,’’ was his maxim. His ideal of 
this other world was a place where one 
might go on advancing in culture for- 
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He tells us in Dichtung und Wahrheit, 
that from youth he ~was conscious of ay 
innate aristocracy which made _ him the 
equal of princes. Life in Weimar, wher 
ail magnified and worshipped him, fog 
tered this idea of self-importance. Few 
princes were so unapproachable as he ig 
his later years. ‘‘He moved among 
men,’’ says one of his critics, ‘‘ likej 
Olympian god, far removed from mott 
joys and sorrows. He had a su 
indifference as to what was going on i 
the world. As whole world centre 
in Johann Wolfgang Goethe. Adequa 
to himself was written on that 
calm forehead.”’ ‘a 

And yet, there must have been some 
thing lovable in the man who won the 
love of so many gentle and noble hearts, 
—the man whom Eckermann, the hum 
ble private secretary who shared his it 
most thoughts, worshipped,—whom Schik 
ler reverenced and adored as no other, 
the man who despised every form @ 
ostentation, and secretly gave away one 
sixth of his income in charity. 

‘*Goethe’s heart, which few knew, 
was as great as his intellect which all 
knew,’’ says the pious mystic, Jung 
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Beneath the Cherry Cree. ‘ 


BY GRACE B, BLACKWELL, 





33 
Wor 


Sy ENEATH the blooming cherry tree 
I see a merry group; 
Dear laughing lads and lasses sweet, 


Young gay and joyous troop! 


“See, see” they cry, “it’s winter now!” 
When comes a sudden blast 

And shakes the fragrant petals down 
Like snow, so thick and fast. 


ae 

With snowy petals on each head, ; ae 
They sit ’mong soft May grasses “E 

Where golden dandelions peep, = 

These merry lads and lasses A S 


Shout on dear troop, with all your might 
And let glad laughter ring; 

No moody ears your mirth disturbs, 

To me, but joy you bring. 





“It’s cold,” they cry, “let’s shiver all!” 
And but a moment after, 

Each merry imp is shaking hard 
With either cold, or laughter. 


. 





Beneath the blooming cherry tree 
Enjoy life while ’tis May, 

And treasure up the bright sunshine 

Which lies across your way. 
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A Social Dagger. 





BY OLIVIA LOVELL WILSON. 





I. 
A FAMILY COUNCIL. 


fa) RS. DOROTHY 

Hh} MARCHANT leaned 
back in her chair, and 
closing her eyes, lifted 
her silver vinaigrette 
to her nose, and took 
a sustaining whiff of 
its contents, fanning 
herself slowly the 
while. It wasa sultry 
July evening and then Mr. Louis Win- 
dom always expressed himself so broadly. 
She would not go so far as to say he was 
vulgar, for when a man owns a half mil- 
lion, and is no blood relation, yet through 
strong ties of friendship resolves to make 
an heir of the eldest son of the house 
Marchant, no matter how old fashioned 
and ill-bred his remarks may prove, it is 
wholesome to make at least an outward 
show of respect. Mr. Louis Marchant 
who had been reared to consider Mr. 
Windom’s word law, heard the speech 
gravely and attentively. Ted Bowman, 
Louis’ junior by seven years looked at his 
pretty cousin Laura and smiled, until 
Laura gave way to an unmitigated giggle 
incurring a frown from Louis, who 
glanced somewhat uneasily at Mr. and 
Mrs. Guy Myddleton. 

Louis was intensely proud, and al- 
though he knew his mother regarded Guy 
Myddleton as one of the family, he 
shrank from discussing this matter in so 
frank a manner. 

“Yes! and I repeat it,’’ reiterated 
Uncle Windom, as they had learned to 
dub this faithful eccentric friend of the 
family. «Kate Marchant’s child must 
have a home under the shelter of John 
Marchant’s roof. No matter what her 
rors may have been, were John .alive 
to-day he would open his heart and house 
tothe waif. No matter if Kate did dis- 





$tace her family by the marriage, will 


you further disgrace yours, by inhuman- 
ity? Louis is old enough to accept the 
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responsibility of guardianship and it is 
his duty to do so.”’ 

«« Let me read the letter again mother,”’ 
said Louis gravely. 

His mother handed him the letter, 
looking vainly for sympathy from her 
son. She knew he usually sided with Mr. 
Windom, through affectionate regard, 
and it pleased her purpose quite as well 
as if his motive had been one of self-in- 
terest, since ‘it was a soothing quality 
toward such wealth. But to-day she was 
deeply stirred at the new care about to 
be thrust upon her. Selfish and worldly 
she had always been, but she had cheer- 
fully borne the care of her own children 
and nephew, Edward Bowman, and now 
just as she was about to launch Laura 
upon a successful social sea of opportu- 
nities, to have this little unknown waif 
brought home to her! It was exceedingly 
trying. Failing to illicit sympathy from 
Louis, she looked woefully at Mrs. Myd- 
dleton murmuring of anxiety and care. 

‘¢T wish this letter was more explicit,”’ 
said Louis finally, after perusing it care- 
fully. 

‘¢T may be guardian to a babe in arms, 
for anything I gather from this letter. 
In lieu of father’s death, his eldest son 
is to be the guardian of the child. This 
letter specifies neither age nor sex of 
Katherine Hathorne’s child. Curious, 
isn’t it?’’ catching Guy’s glance, full of 
amusement. 

‘‘T do not want to tax cousin Dolly’s 
patience further, Lou,’’ said Mr. Myd- 
dleton. ‘‘Or I should suggest it was 
somewhat like buying a horse without 
looking at his teeth! ”’ 

‘¢Guy!” Mrs. Marchant shook her 
fan at him faintly, while Laura flecked 
him with a dainty handkerchief softly 
saying :— 

‘‘What an expression, cousin Guy! 
sounds like a jockey! ”’ 

But Louis was gravely studying the 
letter again, Uncle Windom watching 
him through bushy frowning brows. Mr. 
Windom was strangely moved. He turned 
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and addressed Mrs. Myddleton with fierce 
kindliness. 

‘¢ My dear, you should know what it 
is to be homeless, without kith nor kin. 
Fancy one of your boys bereft of your 
care—Guy dead. (No second appeal 
would be needed with you. The mother 
is written all over your face. You would 
open heart and home.”’ 

“«Oh! Uncle Windom!.’’ cried Mrs. 
Marchant almost in tears, while Louis 
flushed hotly, and was about to speak, 
when Mrs. Myddleton’s voice fell like 
balm. 

‘¢ Yes, I do indeed know what it is to 
be left alone. But kind friends were 
raised to my aid, just as there will be for 
this child. Louis is rather young to 
assume the duties of guardianship, but 
with his mother’s kind help and yours, I 
see no need for anxiety.”’ 

Louis cast a grateful glance at the 
speaker, Mr. Windom coughed loudly, 
and Mrs. Marchant breathed freely again. 

‘© Of course,’’ she said, ‘‘I see it isa 
burden I must assume. One’s instinct 
naturally is a seeking to be clear of such 
a responsibility. I shall probably be 
sacrificed at a time when I should be 
free to enjoy comfort and peace. Mother- 
hood should be over for me. But of 
course it is no matter !”’ 

‘¢Qh!”’ Mrs. Myddleton caught herself 
up in the little half exclamation. Would 
motherhood ever be over for her? When 
the dark heads on the pillow at home, 
must bend to meet hers, would she find 
her sweet care and interest at an end? 
Her husband touched her foot warningly, 
but Louis heard the little’ dissenting 
word, and knew its purport. He had 
long ago ceased drawing painful contrasts 
between other women and his mother. 

‘«Then I may consider it decided, 
that Louis accepts this charge? she must 
be his care until old enough to choose a 
guardian’’ asked Mr. Windom. 

‘IT see no other way to decide the 
matter. No alternative, since to do 
otherwise is to let the child become de- 
pendent on charity.” 

‘And as no Marchant has ever been 
in the Poorhouse as yet, Lou determines 
there never shall be one. Good for you, 
old boy,’ said’ Ted Bowman, airily, 
winking at Mrs. Myddleton. 
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‘*Don’t be too sure—don’t be 
sure,’’ said Uncle Windom, so grim} 
that an angry flush mounted on both ff 
faces of the younger men, ‘‘ neither yoy 
nor Louis have run your course. If Lo 
acts from pride alone, he will come to grief; 
mark me! I tell you, lad, it’sa trust! atrustf 
Something more than food, clothes ange 
a roof over the head. -I once thought ; 
you had a heart, before all this fashion: 
able folly. e 

‘“‘Uncle—do not be unreasonabley 
said Louis, interposing to shield 
mother from another shaft, ‘‘ here ra 
expect us to be interested in what is, a 
yet, an ‘‘It,’’ an indefinite article. Yea 
having known the mother, doubtle 
picture a lovely child, I hope since 
you may prove correct. But think 
the probabilities! ’ a 

‘¢Thrue for ye!’’ said Ted, with hi 
favorite Irish brogue, ‘‘it may prove@ a 
bit of an Irish lad, with a freckled now 
or a bouncing girl, who will break Louk 
heart, by eloping with the walking gentle 
man, or. 

“Ted, hold your tongue,’’ cried Lol 
crimson with embarrassment, while La 
and Mr. Myddleton shook with se 
and Mrs. Myddleton reproachfully hus! 
them. i 

‘‘That’s right, young man. Makey 
sport of your elders. But mark me 
Edward Bowman 3 

‘‘Uncle, do not heed him, I entreaiy 
you,” implored Louis in a low tone. 

‘¢Edward,’”’ from Mrs. Marchat 
meekly, ‘‘ if you cannot treat Mr. Win 
dom with respect, you had best withdraw 
at once.’ 

‘¢T am sure I beg pardon. I meant ot 
harm. Uncle , Windom vou’re awfully ‘ 
down on me.’’ It was impossible not 
to smile at the sana reproach in Ted's) 
tone. He looked as virtuous, as if he had 
never dreamed of stirring the wrath he” 
had deliberately planned. Uncle 
dom’s face relaxed. 

‘¢Talk of Irish blood. Go along you 
rogue, and don’t again reflect on you 
ancestry,’’ he said. Then turning be 
Louis he added, ‘‘ come to the library if 
an hour, I have much I must say to you.” 

Then bidding Mr. and Mrs. Myddletom 
good-night, he withdrew.- That there) 
was relief in his departure was evidems 
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fom the utter abandonment of Mrs. 


Marchant’s vinaigrette, as she drew her 
chair nearer Mrs. Myddleton’s, while 


fated spun his cousin down the long room 


iin a waltz, to return breathless, and stand 


trea 
S ap 1 
ou ght | 


Mistening to their conversation. 


Guy 
leaned over his wife’s chair laughing at 
their earnestness. Louis however, slowly 
restoring the letter to his pocket, gazed 
absently at the cozy group. Laura held 


Wout an inviting hand : 


«Come, Louis,’’ she said, ‘‘ and hear 


68 .i) about your future Ward.”’ 


 Aunty’s giving us a page in ancient 
5 


PB history,’’ added Ted. 


Louis perched on the arm of his moth- 


[e's chair with a doubtful expression. He 


‘Bher now. 


never quite trusted his mother’s restless 
tongue. But he had no heart to check 
He was curious, in a way, to 


If B hear her version of a history he felt Mr. 

Windom would give him later in detail. 

: “The mother of this child was Kathe- 
| § rine Marchant, a cousin of my husband’s, 
=§ who was brought up with him as his sis- 

_)§ ter,” Mrs. Marchant was saying. 
} Jwas extravagantly fond of her. 


‘¢ John 
When 


eighteen, she-became engaged to Mr. 


# | Marchant’s dearest friend, Louis Win- 


dom. He fairly adored her. But she 
became infatuated with a young actor 
who at that time displayed great promise. 
Thisman, Martin Hathorne, was a South- 


Pg emer, handsome, and of much outward 


# refinement. 
F season. 


He was the social rage for a 
Everyone liked him, and Kate 


|] just worshipped him. Finally,’’ with a 


shrug of her shoulders that was most ex- 


€ 
| pressive, ‘‘ she broke with Mr. Windom, 


and married Hathorne against all the 


W§ Wishes of her friends. So, you see, Ted’s 
Wj reference just now to the walking gentle- 
)yman, and any entanglement for Louis, 
"yas very distasteful to Mr. Windom. 
#4 Ted, you must be careful.’’ 


“Oh, the old duffer had it all back on 
me, with that last slap about my ances- 


Ph ty,” said Ted, lightly. 


| Continued Mrs. Marchant. 


“But I never knew Kate had a child,”’ 
‘¢ Of course 


itisa boy, or Hathorne would have put 


itoff on John, long ago, when Kate died. 
John never saw her after her marriage. I 
never would consent to recognize her after 
that. Hathorne went down, down, down, 
amd, after squandering all Kate’s money, 
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had the impudence to appeal to Louis 
Windom for aid.”’ 

<< Did he receive it?’’ asked Louis. 

‘*T presume he did, for Mr. Windom 
always contended that Kate was right in 
marrying where she truly loved, and for- 
gave her freely. John told him he was a 
fool.”’ 

‘«Men don’t often love that way,” 
commented Guy. 

‘¢There is a small portion of cousin 
Kate’s money left,’’ said Louis. ‘I 
gather from the letter I am to carefully 
guard it until the youngster is of age.”’ 

‘«It must be a mere pittance, then !’’ 

‘¢ How old do you suppose he is,’’ said 
Louis, with a perplexed frown. The whole 
matter troubled him, as well it might. 

‘¢ Louis is anxious to know if he, she, 
or it, is old enough to fulfil my proph- 
ecy,’’ laughed Ted. 

‘¢ Poor little fellow,’’ sighed Mrs. Myd- 
dleton. 

‘« Who? Louis?” inquired Ted slyly 
making Louis smile and Mrs. Myddleton 
color a little. 

‘«Hardly. I was thinking of my own 
mischievous little lads, and comparing 
their lot with Louis’ Ward. I long to see 
him, Louis.”’ 

‘¢T wish I felt likewise,’’ he responded, 
walking up and down a short pace or two 
as he spoke. ‘‘I shall have to welcome 
him Monday week. This remarkably 
lucid document says the child will arrive 
from St. Augustine, Monday, at four o’clock 
and be left at the depot until called for. 
I suppose I must go alone, mother ?”’ 

‘«T hardly think you canexpect me to go 
with you, my son,’’ with a glance into 
his face that was very effective. ‘* And 
it? would not do for Laura ,»”’ he be- 
gan, wistfully. 

‘¢Of what are you thinking, Louis? 
Please remember my dear son, once for 
all, the family is to be sacrificed as little 
as possible for this miserable child ; least 
of all, your sister Laura.” 

‘¢ If the father was a man of any refine- 
ment, you may be agreeably disappointed 
in the child,’’ said Guy, while Louis 
turned abruptly away from his mother, 
and Laura followed him to the window to 
murmur some soothing words. 

‘¢Guy! howcan you fancy such a thing! 
You, who are so fastidious. Imagine a 
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child brought up in the atmosphere of 
green rooms, living in lodgings, on all 
kinds of food, among people of vulgar 
bearing. Oh! it makes me shiver !’’ 

‘It’s like a draught blowing directly 
on your vertebrz, ain’t it Aunty,”’ said 
Ted. ‘* Now, Zam puzzled over the pro- 
per thing for Louis todo, Monday. I 
say, Lou, buy both a top and a doll, and 
if it’s a girl, the doll will be a pleasing 
attention. If a boy, and I sincerely trust 
it is, the top may relieve embarrassment. 
At any rate, it will show a tender regard 
for “7 

Louis eventually checked the speaker, 
by tipping him backward off the stool he 
occupied at Mrs. Myddleton’s feet, and a 
slight struggle ensued, shocking Mrs. 
Marchant into a warning of ‘ Louis, 
Ted, what rudeness !”’ 

They paused at once, both laughing, 
and Louis begging Mrs. Myddleton’s par- 
don. Then excusing himself on the plea 
of seeing Mr. Windom before his hour 
for retiring, Louis left the room. 

Mr. and Mrs. Myddleton only remained 
a short time after Louis left, and on their 
drive home to Greytower, Guy spoke of 
the late scene, having been strongly in- 
dicative of character. 

*¢ Poor Louis,”’ said Mrs. Myddleton, 
‘¢he has had enough trouble with Ted, 
since his father’s death. And then man- 
aging his mother’s affairs. And now to 
have noassistance other than acquiescence, 
for this new care. It is hard on so 
young a man.”’ 

‘*] wish Laura had a little more 
pluck,’’ said Guy. ‘‘She makes me feel 
like shaking her at times. Why didn’t 
she just assert herself to-day, and say she 
would accompany Louis. He was all 
broken up at the way his mother spoke.”’ 

‘¢ | wish it was a little girl returning 
as his Ward i 

‘<You do not know that it is not,’’ 
smiled her husband. 

‘“*No, I am sure it is a boy, and I 
know Louis thinks so. <A girl would be 
easier for Mrs. Marchant to control, and 
throw less on Louis’ shoulder ”’ 

‘*] doubt that. He will carry this 
burden, you may be assured, as he has 
all others, Mr. Windom’s whims into the 
bargain. In fact I think should the Ward 
prove a girl, it would be to Mrs. Mar- 
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chant such a thorn in the flesh, such 
dagger-thrust through many of 
social schemes for Laura, that ‘Bhp 
wood ’ would prove a less peaceful hougg 
hold than ever, and Mrs. Marchant we 

be rampant. And Heaven help i 
girl.’”’ 

‘Now Guy dear, you exaggerate.” 

“ Well, she is an abominably selfish 
woman, and I have always disliked her, 
Fortunately her children are like they 
father.”’ 

‘‘Yet I fancy Louis would be ve 
harsh, if he found any one belonging 
him, in disgrace. ‘That line that come 
in his chin, when he is vexed, is like 
iron, and makes him look just like fi 
mother.” 

‘¢One looks for harsher stuff in a man 
Besides, Louis has been schooled as only 
a man can, by experience in college life, 
and the circumstances of his fathers 








death. He is a down-right manly fe 
low. But that mother gs 
‘‘There! Guy, dear, we are growitg 


uncharitable, and fortunately have reached 
home, before the mood carries us too far,” 
Bi. 
THE INDEFINITE ARTICLE. 

It did not relieve Louis Marchants 
anxiety to learn that Mr. Windom’s ve 
sion of the luckless marriage of Katherine 
Marchant differed little with that of hs 
mother. But it wasevident Mr. Windom 
drew his picture from a well of tendéf 
memories. He painted a picture @ 
Katherine Marchant’s charms and he 
love for her worthless husband that touched 
Louis deeply. Surely, she must have 
been a rare woman, to awaken the loyal 
love in this noble heart. He held she was 
truer in her unfaith to him, since she 
loved Martin Hathorne, than if she had 
married him, fulfilling an empty promise 

‘‘Never marry a woman, Louis,” Ie 
said, ‘‘ until you are swre you would rathet 
be that woman’s friend than marry 
one else in the world. Passionate folly# 
one thing, but true love, no matter how 
fruitless it looks—well, well, it is life” 

Louis silently watched his old frien 
through the smoke from his cigar. He 
saw what an effort it was for Mr. Windott 
to recall a past full of abortive hopes, 10F 
despite the straight line below his unde 
lip, deplored by Mrs. Myddleton, Lous 
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Marchant was very tender hearted, and 
he loved Mr. Windom dearly. 

Slowly the old man gathered up the 
threads of his romance, and laid them 
before the eyes of the youth, upon whom 
he had poured the wealth of his stifled 
love for this woman. He told of Martin 
Hathorne’s wonderful fascination. How 
he, himself, admired the man, how he 
carried people by his winning presence. 
‘¢And yet that woman, who was the star 
of many another life, could not hold 


Martin Hathorne in the straight path.. 


His very talents were founded on his 
weakest characteristics. Fond of her he 
always was, but /ove her, he did not know 
what it was to love any one save Martin 
Hathorne.”’ 

And so to the bitter end. But Mr. 
Windom had lost sight of the Hathorne’s 
for many years now, and was as surprised 
as Mrs. Marchant to hear there was a 
child. Louis saw Mr. Windom was 
eagerly anticipating the child’s arrival, 
and wondered in a lazy way if. the boy 
would not eventually usurp his place in 
Mr. Windom’s affections. Would he be 
sorry, if this little interloper was to even put 
him beyond all hope of being Uncle 
Windom’s heir? Would not the thraldom 
that had of late years worn on his patience, 
in Mr. Windom’s exactions, be forever 
over? Louis looked across at the kind old 
man ; and his heart misgave him as ungrate- 
ful and untrue, for years of kindliness. The 
thought was born of his own ugly rebel- 
lious temper. 

From the moment of his birth, Louis 
Windom Marchant had been his god- 
father’s joy and pride. 

Far more than either father or mother 
had Mr. Windom had to do with the 
rearing and education of his name-sake. 

Mr. Marchant, knowing how disap- 
pointment had marked the life of his 
friend, gladly watched his pleasure in 
the boy, while Mrs. Marchant, albeit in- 
tensely jealous of the unbounded influence 
he had over her eldest son, had too much 
regard for the wealth in view for his 
future, to demur. 

Mr. Windom did not like Mrs. Mar- 
chant. He considered her unworthy 
of his old friend and school-mate, John 
Marchant. 

But since he had lived with them for 
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years, was wrapped up in her eldest son, 
and since she was always very courteous, 
treating his whims with deference, he 
over-looked his dislike for her. But he 
carefully watched Louis, and had thus 
trained him into what proved a painful - 
foil for all his mother’s, be-setting sins. 

Mr. Marchant had now been dead five 

years. He left acomfortable income, and 

since then Louis had inherited a small leg- 

acy from an aunt, and was furthermore Mr. 

Windom’s heir, Mrs. Marchant had been 
enabled to raise and educate her nephew 
Teddy Bowman. It did not escape Louis 

that Mr. Windom had referred to his 

mother’s birth, in the little slur he cast 

on Edward’s ancestry during the late 

scene, and he, too, winced under the 

reference. Proud as she might be, Mr. 

Windom had a poignant weapon against 

the scheming mother, in his knowledge 

of the family tree that bore Marchant as 

the goodly ‘fruit. 

In the last five years, Louis’ filial re- 
spect and affection had undergone a great 
strain. His god-father’s contempt for 
his mother’s opinion, although kept care- 
fully in check, would at times break 
bounds and more than once, Louis had 
quietly gotten up and left the room, 
while his god-father was still talking. 
An apology was quick to follow, but 
Louis was proud, and this contention left 
him feeling hurt, and uncomfortable. 
Then for all the truest love he bore Mr. 
Windom, the thought of being his heir 
hung over him more like a shadow than 
a reason for rejoicing. He fancied of 
late that Mr. Windom did not trust him, 
but thought his courtesy and deference 
were matters of policy, as his mother’s 
had always been. He told himself over 
and over that this was a morbid distrust 
of his old friend, behind which lurked a 
disloyalty to hismother. But the thought 
was there, and hung like a cobweb over 
his otherwise pleasant life. He had 
studied for the bar, and been admitted 
within the last year. 

His friends laughed at him for his, 
perseverance in this, in the face of his 
expectations, but Louis was impassive to 
comment, and Mr. Windom heartily ap- 
proved, holding Louis’ industry up as a 
model for that careless young rattle-pate, 
Edward Bowman. And thus it came 
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about that since Mr. Windom could no 
more curb his old tongue than Ted his 
young spirits, the two often worked mis- 
chief, and caused family dissensions. 
Into this household was to be introduced 
another element. Would its influence be 
for good or ill? 

At any rate, Louis resolved to have a 
quiet talk with Ted as well as his mother, 
before Monday. Ted had been a hard 
boy to deal with, and Louis had been 
over-young to assume the authority nece 
sary when his father died. It had take. 
months to conquer Ted into anything 
like respect for his commands. Never, 
thought poor Louis, was there such a 
dare-devil, but patience had won, and 
Ted really loved his cousin dearly. 

Louis was riding home one evening 
after a hard day’s work in the city, pon- 
dering how he should approach Ted in 
this matter, when he saw the lad just a 
short distance ahead of him also mounted. 
But Ted was upon a small grey donkey, 
the property of little Robert Myddleton. 
The donkey was evidently objecting 
strongly to Ted’s long legs, ‘that just 
touched the ground on either side, while 
one lad of eight years of age, tried to 
coax the donkey, and Robert, a boy of 
twelve, sat in front of Ted, urging poor 
Ko-Ko with a stick. An involuntary 
laugh broke from Louis, as he rode to the 
scene. 

‘¢ Hello! Lou! where do you hail from? 
Behold, the wonderful six-legged donkey, 
P. T. Barnum’s latest importation; born 
in Russia, in the north corner of Siberia, 
warranted to ick back, but never to run 
away unless sufficiently urged. Get up, 
Fred, behind, and we will continue to 
move along slowly !”’ 

‘¢Ted, Ted,’’ laughed Louis, as Fred 
Myddleton scrambled up behind his big 
friend, and the three sat astride of ‘‘ Ko- 
Ko,’’ a very mountain of humanity, on 
his stubborn little back, ‘‘ get off that 
donkey at once, Rob, your mother would 
be ashamed to see you so cruel to ‘Ko- 
Ko!’ Fred, what are you about!’’ as 
his own horse gave a sudden lurch at the 
sight of Fred’s whip. ‘‘If you flourish 
that whip again, I will use mine on your 
back. Ted, did you hear me? Iam in 
earnest. I should like to talk sense with 
you; come home.”’ 


‘¢ Faix,’’ quoth Ted, lapsing into his 
favorite brogue, ‘‘ it’s me-silf would ride 
wid you, but me horse is a donkey! ”’ 

‘¢ Ted, really, 1 want you to come home 
with me. Send the boys home. You will 
kill the donkey. Moreover, Ted, I’d be 
ashamed to be such a great foolish lad. 
What kind of an example—”’ 

‘*O’ch! and is it Windom you’re agiven 
us? I’m not racing to-day, but if you'll 
wait—”’ 

But there was no necessity for waiting. 
With ‘‘ Ko-ko,’’ both stubbornness and 
patience ceased to be a virtue. He gath- 
ered up his accumulating wrath with his 
heels, and flung himself in the air, and 
away went the unwary Edward, Robert, 
and Fred, a sprawling mass of legs and 
arms, while Dagmar. gave a leap under 
Louis that would have unseated a less 
practiced rider. Louis only paused to see 
that every boy came up breathless and in- 
dignant, but with whole bones, and then 
hastened away shaking with undignified 
laughter. It was useless trying to impress 
Ted’s volatile nature with any earnest 
thought for the future. 

He came to his mother with little more 
hope. 

‘‘What is it, Louis?’’ she said, as he 
sought her in her dressing-room. She 
was clasping a bracelet as she spoke, and 
did not look up. 

‘¢] wanted to have a little talk with 
you, mother, about this—little lad—we 
expect—”’ 

‘<I cannot talk of that to-night, Louis. 
Time enough when the little wretch 
comes.”’ 

‘Mother, dear! I must remind you 
I cannot have that tone assumed toward. 
the child. I am sure—” 

‘¢ Louis, once for all, this child is not 
to create dissension between us. It is 
hard enough to have you always prejudiced 
against me by Uncle Windon, let alone—” 

‘‘T am sure, mother, I try to observe 
your wishes. I am sorry if I have shown 
disrespect,”’ said Louis gently. 

‘* Well, I cannot stop now to worry 
about anything you say ordo. There is 
enough, dear knows !’’ she added queru- 
lously ; ‘* but we are to dine at Mrs. Rob- 
ert Cairns to-night, and we are late now. 
Kiss me, son, and do not annoy me fur- 
ther.” 
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Louis sighed and kissed the fair cheek 
raised for the salute, and concluded if the 
child had any guidance it must come from 
him. 

‘¢ Heaven help the boy,’’ he murmured 
as he endeavored to soothe his forebodings 
with a cigar, ‘‘and Heaven help me!”’ 
he added, with sincere solemnity. 

The following day found him quite 
nervous as he felt the time drawing on 
when he must present himself at the 
depot in order to become possessed of his 
young Ward. He read the letter again 
carefully, and pored over the illegible 
hand and poor grammar, and felt no 
wiser than before he read it. He was 
smiling over Ted’ssuggestion of a doll or 
top, when it struck him a little candy 
would not be a bad investment. Louis 
was very fond of children, or his present 
errand would have caused him greater 
consternation. He had a winning, cor- 
dial manner with them. Mrs. Myddle- 
ton’s little boys delighted in a romp with 
him. So he secured the candy and 
entered the depot. The train was late, 
he was told, so with his cigar, he paced 
up and down the corridor of the depot. 
After a time his eye was caught by a little 
scene enacted in a corner of the large 
depot, where a family of the immigrant 
type had settled themselves near the large 
door leading out of the depot, instead 
of going into the waiting room. There 
was a mother, a half grown girl, and three 
boys, the eldest about fourteen. All were 
warm, and the little boys very dirty. The 
mother had fallen asleep, and the’ flies 
were crawling over her countenance, 
while the girl paternally picked up the 
dirty baby and talked to the lad of four- 
teen. Louis was thinking how uninter- 
esting girls of that age were, which really 
might have been any age between twelve 
and twenty for aught he knew, when to 
his amusement the lad of fourteen, whom 
the girl called ‘‘Jim,’’ drew out a cigar- 
ette. The girl’s manner changed. She 
pushed her shabby hat from her forehead, 
disclosing a mat of short dark curls, and 
a handsome dark face. 

‘*Give me one, Jim,’’ she demanded. 
“Tam so hungry.”’ 

Before Louis could comprehend her 
request, the cigarette was between her 
lips, and she was smoking with great en- 


joyment, having obtained her light from 
the boy. Louis watched her some time, 
in mingled amusement and disgust. How 
gracefully she held the little roll of 
tobacco, and how naturally she sent the 
smoke curling from her pretty lips, for 
Louis saw she was decidedly hand- 
some, and of an unusual type. 

‘¢ Indian—or gypsy blood,’’ he said to 
himself. 

At this moment the woman awoke, and 
spoke angrily tothe girl. Shestarted and 
tossed the cigar away, but a few sharp 
words from the woman, followed by a 
quick blow on the girl’s cheek, made 
Louis turn away quickly, for he saw the 
girl noticed him. But he saw the mark 
upon her cheek, and the fury that leaped 
into her eyes, as she clinched her 
hands. 

He took a turn.down the depot, refus- 
ing for some time to look at the pitiful 
group. When he did so, the girl was 
looking eagerly toward the door, her 
cheeks flaming, and her eyes like stars. 
What a slight young thing she was. 
Louis felt she could not be the woman’s 
daughter. What shabby clothes, and 
clumsy shoes. What would Laura say 
to such a young girl. 

The train came in now, and he started 
eagerly to station himself where he could 
see the passengers. Women with little 
boys, and men with little boys, passed 
him, but none of them seemed looking 
for a young guardian. 

Louis felt vexed. The delay in the 
train would time his arrival at Avon too 
late for the dinner hour, and this alone 
would annoy his mother. ~ There had 
been a murmur in the air of guests for 
dinner, when he left that morning, 
although he had ventured a remonstrance. 
And now to have wasted this time all for 
nothing. He turned away, walking 
swiftly, when he saw a lady advancing 
toward him with a child ather side. He 
paused expectantly. 

‘¢Can you tell me if the four o’clock 
express is in yet ?’’ she asked mildly. 

‘‘It is.’ May I, in turn, ask ‘‘if you 
were to meet this little boy’s guardian at 
the depot ?’’ asked Louis. 

‘‘Why—oh! dear, no. 


This is my 
little boy, sir,’”’ and the young mother 
looked shocked, and hurried on, leaving 
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Louis feeling very foolish, yet unable to 
help laughing at his own expense. 

‘* Verily this agony is to be prolonged. 
The child fails to arrive, but I shall be 
careful not to make a fool of myself a 
second time’’ he thought, and started to 
leave the depot. But as he passed the 
family that had attracted his attention be- 
fore, the woman with the dirty babe on 
her arm made a motion to detain him. 

‘¢T say sir, was you a lookin’ fo’ some- 
one ?’’ she asked with a southern drawl. 

“T expected to meet a child who was 
to be brought from St. Augustine,’’ said 
Louis, drawing back a little. He felt an 
instinctive horror of the woman, ever 
since he saw her strike the girl. 

“‘T lowed you was the man. Name 
Marchant ain’t it? Well Iv’e toted the 
child up fo’ you.” 

An awful fear filled Louis, as the woman 
turned toward the little group of children 
in her wake, and beckoned them to her. 


.as they came up slowly. 


Was that lumbering boy, his Ward? or 
one of those dirty faced babes, that ur- 
chin with the red hair and candy smeared 
countenance. 

‘«« Speak up, can’t you,”’ said the woman, 

‘* You’re quick 
enough to sass. It’s him that’s sent fo’ 
you.”’ 
‘Good Heavens, Madam!”’ cried 
Louis, stepping back, with a disgusted 
motion of hisarm. ‘‘ You don’t intend 
to intimate that these are all Hathorne 
progeny. I only expected one child. 
Really this is beyond my - 

‘¢ Speak can’t you !”’ cried the woman 
angrily. ‘she’s that stubborn !”’ 

‘¢ No—no—”’ cried the dark haired 
girl, in alow, soft voice, then added with 
a defiant glance at Louis. 

‘¢ Jam Kate Hathorne, sir, and I ain’t 
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ashamed of it neither! 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


Love’s Walks. 


BY GEO. BIRDSEYE, 
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OW sweet to walk at eventide 
% With her who loves you at your side, 


<0 And feel, however chill the air, 


Her breath can make it warm and fair. 


Tho’ yet no lights are in the skies, 

A radiance rains from her glad eyes; 
Tho’ no sweet song of birds are heard, 
There’s music in her every word, 


How slow your steps, as if you so 
Might best prolong the sweet hour’s flow— 


Whilst sometimes you together pause, 
Yet neither conscious of a cause. 


You hold her hand in yours, and know 
In life you’ll never let it go; 
And feel her heart-pulse steady beat, 
Her love as true, with yours complete. 


With souls so perfectly in tune, 

At times in silence you commune ; 
And understand, and still approve, 
The universal tongue of love. 


Thus, keeping step with even feet, 

While all around is fair and sweet, 
Together thro’ life’s pathway move, 
Made smooth and beautiful by love. 





Maud BEthridge’s Compromise. 


) BY EMILY READ. 


O not think that you will 
marryan angel. At times 
I fear that I am altogether 
wicked.”’ 

Mr. Grey glanced up 
into the bright face that 
was trying to look grave. 
Just then he had good 
cause to think her angelic, 
forshe had confessed that 
she loved him, and had 
promised to-marry him. 

For six months he had been trying to 
win her, and he had had excellent oppor- 
tunities, living under the same roof with 
her, he had found it no holiday pastime, 
for Maud was coy and very wilful, and at 
times decidedly difficult tomanage. Mr. 


Grey would have had a much longer 
wooing if circumstances had not been 
greatly in his favor, and if he had not 


chanced to meet Maud that evening in 
the lane. She was coming home in the 
twilight from her last walk among scenes 
dear and familiar to her since her child- 
hood. It was the last evening of the last 
day she was to pass in her old home, and 
the poor child felt more sad and subdued 
than she had ever been before in her life. 
Mr. Grey’s proposal, though not altogether 
unlooked for, came as a glad surprise just 
then, and Maud frankly took, what in 
happier days she would have made a feint 
of rejecting, as a cat plays with a mouse 
she is sure she can pounce on at any time 
she pleases. Just then Mr. Grey’s offer 
seemed something of a compensation. 
She was giving up reluctantly enough, the 
only home she had ever known, and he 
had promised her one just as fair, just as 
comfortable, though she doubted if she 
would ever love it as she did ‘‘ The Hall.”’ 
Then too, her mother was to live with 
them. 

‘I can bear with your naughtiness,”’ 
Mr. Grey said, laughing, ‘‘I know your 
temper is not perfect, for I remember I 
was fully ten days in the house before you 
ever said more than a civil good morning 
to me.”’ : 

‘«Tt was miserably ill-tempered in me,”’ 


answered Maud frankly, though with a 
little flush of shame on her pretty face. 
‘*T was so dreadfully humiliated to find 
mamma considered it prudent to take a 
boarder. I did not mind being poor if 
we could keep it to ourselves. A wretched 
bit of pride on my part. And besides, 
I did so much wish that we should be 
alone the last year that we could call home 
our own.” 

‘It was very hard on you, but as your 
mother kindly made me one of the family, 
and as your leaving was through no fault 
of mine—”’ 

‘‘T know,”’ interrupted Maud, growing 
even more easy. ‘It was horribly pro- 
voking in me. My sole excuse is, that 
everything dreadful came so suddenly 
upon us. When papa died, I thought 
only of the grief of parting from him, and 
then to find that we were not to have the 
dear old home, but must give it up to that 
horrible Tom Ethridge, and that the 
money papa had left us had all gone—’’ 

‘¢ But your cousin could not help him- 
self,’’ interrupted Mr. Grey. -‘‘ He did 
nothing to gain the property.”’ 

‘‘Could not help himself! Could not 
help turning us out of doors? We are 
to be beggars, and, he is to live in our 
home !’’ she cried indignantly. 

‘** He let you have the house 

‘‘For a year. We, who should have 
had it always. You need not tell me of 
his generosity ; mamma doés enough of 
that. For my part I consider Tom 
Ethridge, if he is my cousin, a thief, and 
the meanest kind of one, for he robs the 
widow and orphan.” 

‘¢ Maud, dear Maud, think of what 
you are saying,’’ Mr. Grey pleaded. ‘It 
was your own father who made the will 
which gave your cousin the property.” 

‘IT won’t have a word said against 
papa,” the girl said, vehemently. ‘‘ He 
never intended to leave mamma a beg gar. 
He had made ample provision for us. 
The Ethridge’s always had an insane wish 
to keep the place with the name; as if 
the women of the family were not as near 
in blood !” 
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‘‘T agree with you there. Tom Eth- 
ridge had not the smallest right to the 
place, which should be yours. Only 
your father willed it differently,’’ said 
Mr. Grey, quite coolly. 

‘But papa could not see into the 
future,’’ answered Maud, quite as hot as 
Mr. Grey was cool. ‘‘He did not know 
that the bank would break, and those he 
trusted most were to cheat us. He ex- 
pected, too, that this Tom Ethridge 
would be a friend to us.”’ 

‘¢ And so he may be. He has had no 
chance as yet,’’ said Mr. Grey. 

‘¢ And so he never will be, if I can 
help it. Mamma might let him, perhaps ; 
but mamma—well, she is far too good, 
and cannot possibly owe any one a grudge. 
All I could do, she would stay the year 
here, that our generous cousin permitted 
us to. ~ I pleaded with her to let me ans- 
wer his letter and refuse his charity. 
Thank heaven, the year is over! With 
all the sorrow of going away from this 
dear old place, comes the satisfaction of 
knowing that we will no longer be under 
obligation to Tom Ethridge. You 
see ——’’ she added, feeling a pang of 
shame for her violence—‘‘I am right in 
warning you that I am by no means 
angelic.”’ 

‘I am in no haste to associate with 
angels. And I am not going to be hard 
on you for not loving your cousin; I am 
sure he in no way deserves that you should. 
But dear, have you never heard that con- 
sistency is a jewel? I have also heard it 
is one women seldom own. Yet I can 
scarcely understand how you can in your 
sweetest, coyest way, confess you love 
your cousin, and now declare you hate 
him.”’ 

‘“‘Z love Tom Ethridge!’’ exclaimed 
Maud, with such contempt in her voice 
no words could express. ‘‘If he lay here 
on the grass dying, and one kind word 
of mine would save his life, I call heaven 
to witness——”’ 

‘Maud, Maud, do not swear it. 
not permit you to,’’ said Mr. 
sharply. 

‘¢Why should not I swear the truth?”’ 
she asked, throwing back her head and 
looking into his eyes defiantly. Then 
suddenly she became deadly white, and 
snatching away the hand Mr. Grey strove 


I will 
Grey, 


' 


to take, she covered her face with it, and 
burst into a passion of ‘tears. 

Twice Mr. Grey laid his hand on her 
shoulder, in a soothing way, but she 
shook it off as if it hurt her. 

‘«Maud,”’ he said presently, when her 
wild sobs were somewhat subdued, she 
having cried herself calm, ‘‘was I not 
right in saying that you had told Tom 
Ethridge you loved him?”’ 

‘*No,”’ she answered, raising her head 
and looking at him with angry defiance, 
‘**T told a certain Mr. Grey, whom I mis- 
took for a gentleman, so; but not Tom 
Ethridge. Oh, I might have guessed 
you would have donesuch a pitiful thing! 
It was not enough to take the roof from 
over our heads; but you must come into 
our home, and spy into our lives, fooling 
poor mamma, who is too good a woman to 
suspect a trick——”’ 

‘*Your mother knew who I was from 
the very first. I hid nothing from her,” 
said Mr. Grey, eagerly. 

‘«Then so much the worse in you,” 
Maud answered bitterly. ‘‘You would 
even set mamma against me with your plot- 
ting. Had you not enough, that you | 
must come between us? We who have 
been everything to each other. And I 
trusted her implicitly; but I never will 
again, and all because of you % 

‘¢Maud, be reasonable,’ pleaded Mr. 
Grey. ‘‘Perhaps I was wrong, but I did 
not mean to be. Iam not the first man 
who has played a masquerade for a wom- 
an’s love 4 

‘Yes, put it in that way,”’ interrupted 
Maud, impatiently. ‘‘ Pray make a joke 
of it. What does it matter? Why 
should you not do as you please? You 
were wise to play your little game with 
your own kinsfolk, for of course, they 
will keep silent, and girls fooled as I have 
been are best dumb. But it does seem a 
little hard that you, to whom we might 
have looked to for protection, should be 
the one to insult us.’ 

‘<Take care, Maud, 


’ 


” said Tom Eth- & 
ridge, flushing painfully. Even you can 
give a stab past healing.”’ 


‘¢Oh, if I could!’’ she cried. ‘*Do 
not think I would be pitiful or half- 
hearted.”’ 

‘¢ Listen to me, Maud,’’ said Tom, half 
deprecatingly, half authoritatively. ‘No © 
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one, however criminal,-should be con- 
demned without a hearing.”’ 

‘¢ Listen? To whom am I to listen? 
To Mr. Grey or Mr. Ethridge?”’ asked 
Maud with a calm contempt which was 
more difficult to bear than her hot wrath. 

‘¢To both, since both owe you an ex- 
planation. Have patience for only five 
minutes,’’ he added, seeing a hasty, defi- 
ant motion of her head. ‘‘I will not de- 
tain you longer against your will.’’ 

Maud folded her hands in her lap and 
began to listen for the stated time. 

‘‘T acknowledge,’’ Tom said frankly, 
‘‘that I was immensely pleased when I 
heard that Ethridge Hall belonged to me; 
for all of the blood are proud and fond 
of the old homestead; and, though I was 
many hundred miles away when the tid- 
ings reached me, I at once came east. I 
got here late Saturday night, and went to 
church next morning, hoping to get a 
glimpse of my new relations before I called 
on them. You know the prevailing cus- 
tom at country churches for the men to 
stand outside, before the service, to dis- 
cuss the news? Being a stranger, with no 
one to speak to, 1 unwittingly played 
eaves-dropper, and I heard some things 
that surprised me. Your father’s will was 
freely discussed, and everyone denounced 
it as unjust; and some spoke even more 
harshly. I heard, too, that though the 
best lawyer in the county had advised you 
and your mother to contest the will, 
neither would hear of it. I also overheard 
the chattering of some gay, pretty girls, 
and they all agreed that you had expressed 
the greatest dislike to your unknown cou- 
sin, which some of them declared, as I 
mentally did, was most unreasonable. I 
need scarcely say that both prayers and 
sermon were unheeded by me that Sun- 
day, though I read the sweetest lesson of 


Love. 


that charity that thinketh no wrong, in 
your mother’s calm, saint-like face as she 
knelt at her devotions.”’ 

‘¢ You found no saint written on my 
face,’’ said Maud, quite forgetting that 
her five minutes as listener had passed. 

‘-I found my fate there that Sunday 
morning,’’ Tom Ethridge answered softly, 
and was glad to see Maud’s blush. 

‘*When I called at the Hall, you were, 
out. I frankly told your mother what I had 
overheard at church; and she as frankly 
told me how every thing was lost but the 
property your father had left to me. 
Then I proposed to come to the Hall and 
take charge of the farm for the benefit of 
both; but she told me you would never 
live under the same roof with me. So 
we fell into the device you find so repre- 
hensible. I hoped in a year of intimacy 
you would learn to like Mr. Grey well 
enough to tolerate Tom Ethridge, and 
when the year was out we could continue 
to live together. You, happy in the old 
home, and I comfortable, with your dear 
mother as housekeeper. But the stars 
read differently. It was my fate to desire 
my cousin for my housekeeper; and so 
I strove my very best to win her.”’ 

‘« By stooping to a most unworthy de- 
ception,’’ interrupted Maud. 

‘‘Even hypocrites are promised their 
reward, and I have had mine, such as it 
is. For mnths of love and intolerable 
anxiety, I have had a brief half hour of 
happiness, and of that you even cannot 
rob me. For to hear you say you 
loved me -——”’ 

‘« But I told you I hated Tom Ethridge.”’ 

‘« And you owned to Mr. Grey that you 
loved him; and though I am to all the 
world Tom Ethridge, yet to you I will - 
ever be Mr. Grey.” 

And so Maud compromised: 
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©(N the morning, bright and tender, 
Love came with a magic wand; 


“Y In the evening, pale and slender, 
He was master of heatt and hand; 
In the morning, pallid white and cold, 
Love had flitted, love had gone; 
But she knew the story old, 
Knew how faithless was his song. 








Then the Ship Comes In. 


BY ELEANOR MOORE HIESTAND. 
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old house in old Salem Town 
when Massachusetts was an 
infant colony. With 
all its rudeness, un- 
plastered logs and weather-beaten exter- 
ior, it was a snug place on cold nights, 
and there was a certain night in particu- 
lar when the wind howled dolefully with- 
out, and the great. cavernous chimney 
with its leaping fire was full of fitful 
gusts. Now and then the snow actually 
came sputtering down in the midst of the 
blazing logs, and as the inn-keeper said, 
‘*it was the devil of a night to fry fish.”’ 

Two men sat face to face at a table in 
one corner where the firelight failed to 
glance and the shadows fell the deepest. 
One was a sailor, not a common fellow, 
but one of that lordly buccaneering race 
that Francis Drake had founded, though 
none the better for that, we know; the 
other was a ‘‘ gentleman ’’ in the dress of 
one of Charles II’s cavaliers, conspicuous 
for the velvet cloak with clasps of silver, 
the ruffled laces and French hat with a 
long pendant plume. There was some- 
thing grotesque in the strenuous elegance 
of his dress and the contrast of his sur- 
roundings. But he was aman who de- 
spised circumstances so far as he himself 
was concerned. A squandered fortune 
and exile for debt could not rob him of 
his vanity. 

‘¢ An’ so thou dost not like our way, 
Sir Miles,”’ said the sailor laughing coarse- 
ly. ‘*God save us, man! What wi’ ye? 
Are our Salem snows too deep for your 
silk legs? Marry, did I not tell thee this 
was a poor country for sheepshanks like 
thine? If thou wert like me, now—’’ 

** Heaven forfend !”’ cried the cavalier 
in disgust. 

‘¢[’]ll match you with characters any 
day,’’ said the sailor curtly. ‘* There is 
not much but I’d liever be than a white- 
livered Royalist.”’ 

‘¢Talk not thy treason to me, Master 
Comly,”’ said Sir Miles haughtily. ‘< I’ve 
no ears for it. It was the devil’s day 
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when I set foot in this Roundhead Asy- 
lum.” 

‘‘It was Charles Stuart’s birthday,’ 
Comly appended. ‘‘ Than hadst a good 
keg o’ powder blown away in his honor— 
blast his eyes! But that’s neither here 
nor there, Sir Miles. If thou likest not 
the country why not go home an’ ha’ 
done wi’ it !”’ 

‘¢T would to God I could,” said Sir 
Miles bitterly. ‘* Thou knowest I have 
no money.”’ 

‘¢ Bah !’’ said Comly snapping his fin- 
gers ‘*An’ I were young wi’ a handle 
to my name and a cloak like thine—Lord ! 
mi’ ruffles, too !—it’d be a white Michael- 
mas an’ I did not better myself. Get thy- 
self a rich wife, Sir Miles, though the 
devil knows I’d put up with anything but 
a woman !”’ 

‘¢ The dowered fair are so plentiful in 
Salem,’’ the cavalier replied with a sneer. 

Comly laughed and filled up his glass 
which had stood idle awhile. 

‘True!’ he said. ‘* But they tell me 
thou hast an eye for Mistress Prudence 
Lowe. Aha! Thou startest. Well, I 
swear she be as pretty a lass as an English 
sun e’er shone on.”’ 

Sir Miles bit his lips to keep back a 
curse on Comly’s impudence. 

**Amen!’’ he said lightly.  ‘* But 
thou canst not call Aer an heiress!’ 

‘¢Marry, socanI! ‘Thou art hard to 
please, Sir Miles, if thou wilt not take 
sweet Mistress Prue and thank God. She 
has gold and to spare.”’ 

‘* How!” 

‘¢ Aye—fit to satisfy even a rogue like 
thy self. Her grandfather, mark you, 
was a London banker.”’ 

‘‘T knew the man, a Vinton of Craig- 
na-gael.”’ 

Comly nodded. 

‘*He died five months ago with nary 
a line o’ testament. Parson Lowe is 
dead an’ gone, and Mistress Prue has her 
mother’s birthright.” 

‘¢ Knowest thou this for truth, Master 
Comly?”’ cried Sir Miles eagerly. 
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‘‘T know it for a secret. But two in 
Salem know the tale. God save us, 
when the Salem lads learn it, young 
Roger Hamilton will ha’ his hands full 
fighting his rivals.”’ 

‘‘Hamilton!’’ cried Sir Miles con- 
temptuously. ‘‘ That long-legged Puri- 
tan! Bah! Hark you, Master Comly! 
If what thou sayest be true, I am going 
to marry Mistress Lowe, and the devil 
fly away with all who oppose me. See 
to it thou keep thy mouth shut.” 

‘‘Every secret hath its price,’’ said 
Comly boldly. 

‘¢ Thou shalt thy own,’’ the cavalier 
replied. 

Comly stretched out his hand and the 
cavalier’s delicate fingers touched his 
brawny palma moment. The fire-light 
caught the passing glitter of gold and 
then the voices suddenly sank into a 
confidential whisper above which the 
storm without was plainly audible. 

When the two parted company, Sir 
Miles was the first to leave. 

‘‘Art going out in this weather?’’ 
said Comly in surprise. ‘‘ Martin can 
put thee up a bed here.” 

‘“The Grace of God sails to-morrow’ 
said the cavalier, wrapping his cloak 
about him. ‘I must be gone.’’ 

The door opened and a wild whirl of 
snow dashed in. Sir Miles held on to 
his hat of which the plume was lashing 
about his head—and writhing in the wind. 

‘‘Good morrow,”’ he said briefly, and, 
hugging his cloak, he plunged out into 
the storm and darkness. He cursed the 
climate that brewed such weather and 
wished himself well back in old England, 
but he pressed on. 

* * * * * * * 

The main street in Salem in those days 
was a straggling zig-zag of houses past 
which Sir Miles hurried indifferently, till 
he drew near one with a long low roof 
and windows screened by spotless muslin 
curtains through which the light from 
within shone with cheery radiance. 

‘* Hamilton is there!’’ Sir Miles mut- 
tered with a pang of jealousy and malice. 
‘*He is saying his adieux to Mistress 
Prudence ’ere his ship sails the morrow. 
By my faith, his going is most timely. 
‘Twill go hard if I cannot make way 
with an absent rival. 
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The deep snow padded his foot- 
steps as he struggled on in the teeth of 
the wind. The window was brightly 
lighted. It was easy to slip up and peer 
over the curtain that screened only half the 
sash, and see what was going on within. 

Prudence Lowe sat there by the broad 
stone hearth at her spinning-wheel. She 
was very sweet to look upon, this same 
Mistress Prue, with her waving hair of a 
golden hue knotted carelessly behind, her 
snowy neck enfolded in a soft, grey 
kerchief, her dark eyes in which the fire- 
light glanced joyfully, full of a tender 
beautiful expression. She was not alone. 
The spinning-wheel stood idle at her side 
for a tall, handsome youth knelt at her 
feet and securely clasped both her hands 
in his. 

‘Ah, Prudence,’’ said Roger Hamil- 
ton, looking up at the lovely face so near 
and dear tohim, ‘‘ it islike the bitterness of 
death to part from thee ; but thou knowest 
how I love thee! When I come back 
from England thou shalt be my wife, and 
then no earthly power can part us again.” 

‘« Yes,’’ she said softly. ‘‘When thou 
dost return.”’ 

‘Thou will not weary of waiting ?’” 
he asked, with an anxious look. ‘* Thou 
knowest the times are troublous and de- 
lays are many. It may be long.”’ 

** Dearest !’’ she said, shyly patting 
his hand. ‘‘I love thee. The days will 
be long and dreary, Roger, but I will pray 
God to bring thee back safely, and—and 
—do not forget me among the fair ladies 
of England.” 

‘¢ Prudence! Thou art unkind ! ”’ 

‘* Nay, love! But—I know not why, 
my heart misgives me. If aught should 
happen to thee, Roger a 





‘‘Why, such gloomy thoughts?’’ he’ 


cried gaily. 

‘‘The winter is a hard time for sea- 
faring,’’ she said reflectively, and then 
with a sudden cry of terror she exclaimed: 

‘* Roger! Roger! Look!’ 

He sprang up with his hand on his 
sword. 

‘¢ What is it, love ? What seest thou? ”’ 

‘“*A face!’’ she gasped. ‘‘A man’s 
face at the window. It looked as he 
would kill thee.”’ 

' «Nay, love!’’ he said reassuringly, as 
he hurried to the window and thence to 
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the door whence nothing could be seen 
without but the blinding storm. 

‘« There is nothing there. See! ‘‘ Thou 
art nervous, sweet Prue,’’ he added, 
slipping his arm around her trembling 
form. ‘‘ My going disturbs thee. Tell 
me? Art thou afraid to be alone to-night. 
Shall I ask Dame Hawkins to bide with 
thee till morn?” 

‘‘It is not for myself I fear,’’ she said 
clinging to him fervently. ‘It is for 
thee.’’ 

‘‘What! Thou thinkest I cannot de- 
fend myself ?’’ 

‘‘Nay, Roger! But—” | 

‘« Calm thy fears, sweetheart,’’ he said, 
kissing her fondly, and in a lover’s tender 
way he soothed her, whispering words 
that no ear but her own could catch. 

‘*T must leave thee, dearest,’’ he said 
at last. ‘‘Say a prayer for me, Prue.’’ 


The little Puritan obeyed him literally, 
and there, where the altar fires of their 
love were burning, they knelt down side 
by side, and Prue’s sweet voice uttered a 
prayer for her lover’s well-being, and he 


felt a new sense of security in having this 
angel as his mediator. Then they parted 
and Roger hurried home to prepare for 
his voyage on the morrow. 

‘¢Poor fool!’’ muttered Sir Miles, 
whose crouching figure emerged from a 
snow-drift when Roger was out of sight. 
««By my faith, they’re a pretty pair of 
sucking doves!’’ he added angrily, for 
Prudence was very fair in his eyes and he 
envied Roger her caresses. ‘The devil 
fly away with you, Master Hamilton. 
’Twill be a long day an’ thou seest Salem 
town again!” 

He stood up and shook the snow off 
his velvet cloak, casting a glance mean- 
while at the curtained window.  Pru- 
dence had drawn near the hearth and. 
stood looking into the fire. 

» ‘‘If aught should happen to him—ah, 
me!’’ she sighed, and then, as though an 
idea had suddenly struck her, she reached 
up and took from the mantel shelf a sprig 
of rosemary. Then, kneeling down, she 
laid it upon the hearth and covered it 
with ashes, murmuring softly as she did so: 
“T work this charm 
To shield from harm 
The one I ‘ove the best 
Come weal or wo, 


Wher’er he go, 

May naught his peace molest! 
Good spirits all, 
On you I call 

To guide and guard him well; 
When dangers lower 
Then wield your power 

To work this mystic spell! 
And may he lack 
When he comes back 

No good you can bestow !” 


For some time she knelt there looking 
into the tire, and then her eyes were 
lifted to the mantel shelf where her 
father’s bible lay. At the sight of it, she’ 
felt a sudden sense of wrong-doing. Had 
not her father always cautioned her 
against spells and charms and such witch- 
work as devices of the devil ? 

‘¢T meant no wrong!’’ she murmured, 
‘*Father, forgive me! ’*Twas for Rog- 
er’s sake I did it, and, if the foolish 
words can do not good, no hurt can come” 
of them surely !”’ 

Still she felt disturbed. She wished 
she dared to uncover the sprig of rose- 
mary; but did not the spirits punish 
those who tampered with a working spell? 
No; she dared not touch it; so it lay” 
there and she went to bed with a troubled 
heart, as well she might. The man 
whose face she had seen at the window 
was witness to her folly. 

‘Well done, sweet mistress!’’ he said’ 
jubilantly as he hurried away from the 
darkened window. ‘‘I have thee now. 
Thou art mine beyond a doubt.’’ 

* * * * * * 

It was eighteen months before the 
Grace of God, Dick Comly’s ship if” 
which Roger Hamilton had set sail for 
England, was back in port again. Pras 
dence had waited a dreary while, but” 
spring had come a second time since her > 
lover’s departure, and he had said he~ 
would then come back to claim his bride. — 

The anemones were springing up along™ 
the streets of Salem where green things) 
still would grow with a certain profusion. § 
As Prudence walked by Dame Hawkins's > 
door, one morning, carrying a bunch of@ 
wild flowers she had gathered by the way; 
the good woman caught a glimpse of a7 
velvet cloak and heard the clank of spurt 
upon the sidewalk. 
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‘¢Thou hast found a new lover then, 
Mistress Lowe!’’ she said later in the 
day when she dropped in to see Prudence 
and get a bit of news to sustain her 
drooping spirits. ‘‘Well, well! I said 
all along Master Hamilton had better 
come home soon or stay away altogether.”’ 

‘‘How so, Dame! cried Prudence with 
heightened color. ‘‘You do me wrong. 
I'll love no man but Roger Hamilton, 
and Sir Miles knows it.”’ 

‘‘Humph!”’ said the gossip snuffing the 
air. ‘Thou art like a’ the rest of wo- 
men, Mistress. Patience hath an end 
someday, and ’tis but right it should. 
Here comes Sir Miles now! I'll get me 
out o’ the way for a wooer liketh not a 
witness.”’ 

Prudence did not stop her though Sir 
Miles’ brought with him an_ uneasy 
presence. 

‘‘The ship may be in to-morrow, Mis- 
tress Prudence,’’ he said abruptly ‘‘and 
then, for byes, I must ask leave to look 
at thee.”’ 

‘Nay, Sir Miles,”’ she answered color- 
ing quickly. ‘‘ Thou hast been a good 
friend to me, and Roger will be very 
grateful.” 

‘A good friend!’ heechoed. ‘‘ Par 
se Roi! Have I not told thee I love 
thee? ”’ 

‘*Yes,’’ she replied gently ; ‘‘ but thou 
knowest I am the promised wife of Roger 
Hamilton.”’ 

A smothered curse 
Miles’ lips. 

‘“‘T know,” he said, ‘‘ but [ love thee 
none the less. Hark you, Mistress Prue! 
woulds’t thou not rather go home to 
England with me and be a lady, live at 
Court and have the whole world sighing 
at thy feet, than waste thy sweet life in 
Salem town? Oh, thou art wondrous 
fair to look upon! I have seen many a 
proud dame whom the king smiled on 
who was not half so fair as thee. Pru- 
dence, be my wife, I will make thee a 
grand lady.”’ 

‘*Hush!’’ she said sternly. ‘* How 
dare you speak this to me? Sir Miles, 
your honor as a gentleman—forget it not. 
My promise binds me and my lover is ab- 
sent. Ifhe were here—ah, stay! Is that 
not Master Comly I see over there? The 
Grace-of-God must be in port! Tell me! 


half-passed Sir 
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Is it not so? Oh, tell me, te// me/ Is 
the ship in?” 

‘«*Tis Comly, by Heavens! ’’ Sir Miles 
exclaimed. ‘‘ How is it we have not 
heard the guns? ’”’ . 

‘« Let us go to him! ”’ Prudence cried 
in a fever of eagerness, and, without wait- 
ing for her escort, she flew out of the 
house and along the street where a crowd 
had begun to assemble hitherto unob- 
served. 

‘¢Comlv stole in on us,’’ she heard 
some one say. ‘‘ He sailed around to the 
south-west and got in last night before any 
one saw the lugger.”’ 

Last night! The ship had come in 
last night. Prudence fairly flew along. 

‘« Not so fast, I pray you!’ Sir Miles 
urged as he caught up with her. 

Some one saw them go by together. 

‘‘It is a good thing Roger ‘Hamilton 
didn’t come back,’’ a coarse fellow said 
with a laugh. ‘‘ Hissweetheart’s thrown 
him over, that’s plain.’’ ; 

Roger Hamilton not come back ? What 
did they mean? — 

‘‘I pray you, Master Comly,’’ cried 
Prudence breathlessly, as she came up, 
without waiting fora salutation, ‘‘is Mas- 
ter Roger Hamilton come home?”’ 

‘‘Ah!’’ exclaimed Comly, glancing 
from Prudence to her companion, Sir 
Miles, ‘‘how fares it with you? An’ 
you, Mistress Prudence, you look like a 
rose.”’ 

‘‘Welcome back Comly,” said Sir 
Miles, carelessly. 

“‘Is Roger ——” Prudence began with 
eager persistence. 

‘‘Nay!’’ said Comly, with an attempt 
to laugh. ‘Thy old lover will not trou- 
ble thee on account of his rival.’’ 

‘What has come to Hamilton?”’ said 
Sir Miles, sharply. 

‘¢God save the lad! He’s dead,’’ said 
Comly, with a sidelong glance at Mere- 
dith. ‘‘Nothing would do him but he 
must meddle in the Prince of Orange 
riot, and he paid for it with his neck.’’ 

‘‘Hung!’’ cried the crowd who lis- 
tened. 

Comly nodded, but Prudence heard . 
and saw no more. Her limp form had 


’ 


sunk into Sir Miles’ outstretched arms 
and they bore her away. 
The details of the Revolution of 1688 
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were unfolded later, but to her they 
meant nothing save that Roger Hamilton 
had been its victim. 

‘*He is dead!” she cried in awful an- 
guish, and the terrible hours went by 
echoing her agonized cry. 

The story of a broken heart may be 
briefly told, but no hint of its deeper 
meaning can ever find expression in words 
that will portray its suffering to those 
who have not felt a like sorrow. 

Week followed week, till finally a year 
had passed ; but Prudence had never re- 
covered from the crushing weight of her 
grief. 

‘¢T pray thee go back to England and 
forget me,’’ she said to Sir Miles, who 
hovered about her and plied her favor 
with gifts and soft words. ‘‘ My heart is 
dead. I shall never love any man but 
Roger Hamilton.’’ 

Sir Miles bit his lip with vexation. The 
whole settlement had its eyes on him—a 
cavalier suing vainly for the love of a prim 
little Puritan maiden. 

‘« Thou art too slow, Sir Silk-legs,’’ said 
Dick Comly. ‘‘There’s a wind that blows 
a’ the way from England, an’ you mind 
not your nips, Mistress Prudence will slip 
through your fingers. There’s talk now 
o’ fetching her ; besides,’’ he added in a 
whisper, ‘¢ Hamilton’s ghost may walk.’’ 

‘Have done! ”’ cried Sir Miles angrily, 
and he gave the rough mouth a slap with 
his ready hand. Comly staggered back 
with a gash in his lips which Sir Miles’ 
ring had made. 

‘¢ You are free with your compliments, 
Sir Silk-legs,’’ he said, with an ugly smile 
as he wiped his lips with his coat-sleeve. 
‘<T’ll return it some day.’’ 

Sir Miles shrugged his shoulders and 
stalked away frowning. It was not long 
after that Prudence opened the door for 
him and he entered her cottage-room. 

‘¢Prudence,”’ he said abruptly, ‘‘I have 
come again to ask thee to marry me.”’ 

‘*Ah!” she sighed. ‘* Say not so, my 
friend !”’ 

‘* You are not going to sigh away your 
youth for Roger Hamilton, and have all 
the gossips a-twitting you.” 

‘« As to that,’’ she answered gently, ‘‘I 
care not.”’ 

‘¢ But thou art never so unmaidenly,”’ 


he said. 


‘¢ Roger was my own true lover.”’ 

‘¢ But he is dead.”’ 

‘¢ Alas! yes!’”’ 

‘¢ And I am not.” ‘ 

‘¢ But thou canst not hope to take his” 
place, Sir Miles?”’ 

‘« Why not?”’ he said sharply. 
I less comely, less a gentleman? Look, 
you, Mistress Lowe! I have waited your 
pleasure for many a day, but patience hath 
an end. It may be well that you turn not 
from me in scorn.”’ a 

His voice had a threatening ring that 
made Prudence start and fix her sweet eyes 
on him in nervous inquiry. Suddenly 
there came to her mind a recollection of- 
the phantom face at the window on the 
night before Roger sailed. 

«¢ What meanest thou ?”’ she said faintly. 

«‘Knowest thou not that women are — 
burnt for witchcraft ? ”” he said meaningly. 

‘¢ Alas! yes! And many who be falsely 
accused.’’ 

‘¢ But what if one be caught in the act - 
as I caught thee sometime ago, Mistress 
Prue?”’ 

‘‘T, Sir Miles,’’ she cried, and then 
the recollection of the foolish charm she 
had tried for Roger’s sake came back to. 
her with a sting. ‘‘Oh,’’ she cried, 
‘«That was no witch work! ’Twas but 
a foolish freak of mine.”’ 

‘¢But I can tell another tale,’’ he an-~ 
swered, ‘‘and, by heaven, mistress, if 
thou yield not to my wish, it shall go hard ~ 
with thee.”’ 

‘‘Out upon you!” she cried. ‘¢Are™ 
you a man and threaten a poor maiden” 
with such villainy?” : 

‘‘Call it as thou wilt!’’ he went om 
recklessly. ‘‘I will bide my words. Be ~ 
my wife and all shall go well with thee.” 

‘¢That I will not!’’ she said firmly. i 

‘*So be it!’ he said, turning on his © 
heel. <‘‘The stake may be more to your © 
liking. There is no accounting for likes. © 
But consider, Mistress Prue, burning is 
a hard death! And hark you! Say @ 
naught of this. If there be a word of 
witchcraft, there be those who stand ready © 
to prove it.’ ¥ 

‘«God have mercy on me!’’ she cried, 9 
for she knew too well how slight a thing © 
it needed in those days to attaint a woman” 
of sorcery. 4 

“To-morrow, I wist, thou shalt havea 
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another answer,’’ he said roughly. ‘I 


will bide my time till to-morrow.”’ 

‘He left the house like one foretasting 
a triumph. Prudence sank down shud- 
dering. 

“‘O, Roger, Roger!’’ she cried in des- 
pair, and her cry seemed to echo down 


the shadowy garden path where the mari- - 


golds hung their yellow heads and proud 
holly-hocks bloomed profusely. 

‘*Prue, my sweet Prue!’’ she heard 
some one say, and across the threshold 
of a door in the rear fella tall manly 
shadow. 

With bated breath she gazed upon the 
face of one who looked like Roger Ham- 
ilton. Was it his spirit? 

‘My love!”” she whispered, and held 
out her arms in desperate entreaty. 

He answered not in words, but like a 
flash he sprang to her and his arms clasped 
her close. A thrill of joy quivered 
through Prue’s heart as she put up one 
trembling hand and touched his warm 
glowing cheek. 

*¢ Art thou not dead ?’’ she stammered 
faintly. 

**« Nay, dearest!”’ he answered. ‘I 
came nigh to death, but God willed it 
otherwise. I was stabbed in the dark the 
night before the Grace-of-God sailed, 
but my enemy aimed ill and I live to 
avenge the wound.”’ ' 

‘‘Sir Miles Meredith,”’ she gasped, 
clinging to him closely. ‘‘ Oh, they told 
me thou wert dead, and he would have 
made me marry him.’’ 

6¢ Hes? 

‘‘He doth accuse me of witchcraft, 
and saith that, if I do not marry him, he 
vill bring me to the stake.”’ 

Roger’s arms tightened about the little 
trembling form. 

‘*Fear not!’’ he whispered. ‘‘ Thou 
art safe with me. My ship lies off the 
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Head. By to-morrow morn we shall 
leave Salem far behind us.’’ 

‘* Thy ship! ”’ 

‘‘The King’s own and Roger Hamil- 
ton Master. Beloved, thou art no longer 
a poor maiden but a great lady, with gold 
and lands fit for a duchess.’’ 

‘‘ Roger !’’ she faltered. 
thou saying.’’ 

‘¢A fortune hath been bequeathed thee 
by thy grandsire, and the king has given 
me rights I shall be proud to share with 
thee, if thou wilt.’’ 

‘‘Then will I;’”’ she said gladly and 
thus cast her fate with his forever. 

That night the good parson was fright- 
ened pale by the sudden appearance of 
Roger Hamilton who brought with him 
sweet Prue demanding to be married. 
Sworn to secrecy, he spoke the simple 
words of the church that made them man 
and wife, and ere morning dawned they 
had started on their bridal trip across the 
broad Atlantic. 

‘‘T pray we may never see Sir Miles 
again!’’ said the happy little bride as 
the good ship Zemperance sped on its 
way. ‘‘Idread the vengeance of that man.”’ 

‘‘Thy fears are groundless, love,’’ he 
said drawing her to his side. ‘* Last 
night Sir Miles and Dick Comly were 
brought aboard in chains. The King 
requires their presence in England for 
more crimes than one.” 

The good ship Zemperance was two 
months on her way to England, but jus- 
tice did not fail. It was one of the first 
acts of William III to imprison both 
Meredith and Comly. At Salem, the 
mysterious disappearance of— Mistress 
Lowe, Sir Miles and Dick Comly was set 
down to witchcraft till the news came 
back from England that the Lady Hamit- 
tan who was so famous at Court was the 
little Salem beauty they had all admired. 


‘¢ What art 
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Keep guard above her by the sleeping stream, 


With shapes of light the vivid air doth teem, 
Kissing her flushing cheek, the very breeze 


ae Enameled, fills the noon-tide silences. 
With tender music on the sunlight’s beam, 
Come gentle thoughts as in a rapturous dream, 
She hears the drowsy voice of birds and bees. 
One perfect hand half hidden in the flow 
Of dusky tresses holds its treasured prize, 
Of meadow-lilies in whose fiery glow, 
The sunlight sleeps enchanted soft and low, 
The wood does call unto her where she lies, 


The soul of slumber in her tropic eyes. 


Sarah D. Hobart, 








The Representative from Waccoon. 
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XIII. 
A CAMPAIGN CARD. 


N the following morning Col. 
Stanwood found among his 


letters a card in an open envel- 


ope that puzzled 
him. He turned it 
over two or three times musingly, then 
tossed it to his wife, saying— 

«‘Can you make anything of that 
Clara?’’ 

Mrs. Stanwood looked at it, smiled and 
said ‘‘ what a funny card. Positively 
Mr. Twitchell’s invention exceeds in 
humor anything I ever read or heard of. 
I see four ladders here—but what they 
signify—pray do not ask me to tax my 
poor brain. Doubtless, he designed the 
diagram as a means of elucidating his dis- 
tracting puzzle.” 

The Colonel bit his lips, placed the card 
in his pocket, and soon afterward entered 
the gentlemen’s parlor, where he found half 
a dozen men laughing at cards similar to 
that he had received. Nobody could 
understand what the cards meant. Every- 
body regarded them as one of Eph 
Twitchell’s practical jokes. The Colonel 
was inclined to this view when he looked 
out of the window, and observed groups 
of men examining Eph’s cards. He had 
scattered them broadcast. Every man, 
and many women had cards which bore 
this : 


— 





© Mt. Pisgah. 


Ground Hog’s Glory. Jacob’s Ladder. 
Oo oO 


oO 
Smith’s Corner. 


Saggopolis. 





The reverse side was easily compre- 
hended. 
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This is a Democratic Coon. 








Colonel Stanwood as he beheld the 
people turning Eph’s cards over curiously, 
swore under his breath, and made an ex- 
cuse to return to his wife, who heard his 
statement, then -with the utmost com- 
posure calmly replied. 

‘“*‘I told you Algernon you might 
weary of Raccoon,’ upon which he 
laughed, called her ‘‘ a Job’s comfortery” 
then said seriously; ‘‘I come to you for 
advice. Of course I'll speak to my 
friends—Gloggins is bound to see me 
through. But can’t you invent some 
plan that will off-set this fellow’s fun. 
The canvass will be ridiculous—it is 
altogether too whimsical now. I want 
to make my side more business-like— 
serious, if possible. It won’t do to per- 
mit it to drift in the direction Twitchell’s 
pushing it—it will revolve itself intoa 
farce if I don’t do something.” 

‘« Let me look at his card.’’ Mrs. Stan- 
wood examined the card. ‘I thinkl 
have an idea, Algernon—but ask the 
men. How would it do to put upa 
telegraphic wire between this place and 
Jacob’s Ladder ?’’ x 

‘¢An inspiration. I'll do it—it won't | 
cost much—and that sounds like earnest. 


It will look, too, as if I know what I’m @ 
about when I am talking up the railroad 7 
—how the artful fellow let me in on that! 7 


—and I’ll get the credit of a long headed 
fellow when I refuse to reply to Eph. 
The wire’s an inspiration | tell you— | 
I’ll go see Gloggins and the others about © 
it at once. 





I’ll do some printing, too. & 
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I'll have the printers get up a circular 
showing how cheap the service will be. 
I'll make the schedule very low. It 
won’t cost me more than a thousand 
dollars, including the salaries of two 
operators a month, and I wont need ’em 
half that time.’’ 

‘¢Gloggins and all whom the Colonel 
consulted with favored the scheme, and 
in the afternoon the people who were 
leaving the fair were handed neat circulars 
informing them telegraphic communi- 
cation would be established between 
Saggopolis and Jacob’s Ladder within 
a week by Col. Stanwood. The rates 
were very reasonable indeed—a cent a 
word. 

‘‘What d’ye think of that, Tillie? ”’ 
said Eph Twitchell as he handed his wife 
one of the Colonel’s circulars. ‘* Oh! 
you’ve got one, too.”’ 

‘¢Yes,’’ said Mrs. Twitchell. 
tell you another time.”’ 

Another time meant when they were 
alone, and that was when they were re- 
tiring that night. Then Tillie Twitchell 


“Tl 


suddenly asked her husband what he 
thought of the circular. 
*‘T don’t think much about it,’’ Eph 


answered carelessly. ‘‘ / see through it. 
The Colonel can’t stand my racket. He 
_sees me making everybody laugh, ’an most 
of the time the laugh’s at his expense. 
He’s got to do something so he ups and 
promises ’em a telegraph. That’s his way 
of answering me—he can’¢ answer me no- 
how. No ome has tried to answer me, an 
they’ve got the answer right under their 
noses on them cards. A man that can’t 
see what I mean—well he can’t get an 
idea through his haid.”’ 

‘¢ Are you sure ?”’ 

“ Certainly I am, I wont bother ’bout 
the Colonel’s circular. ’Taint worth noti- 
cing.”’ 

‘‘Mrs. Twitchell did not reply; she 
was meditating, when her husband said 
sharply, ‘‘Heh, Tillie, what are you 
thinking about now? ”’ 

“‘T was just wondering how much it 
costs a mile.”’ 

‘*What are you talking about ?”’ 

‘Why, atelegraph to be sure. 
were talking about the Colonel’s.”’ 

‘That depends, I reckon, on the kind 
'o wire, an’ the way its’ put up. ’Twont 


We 


take me long to find out. That brings it 
to my mind. Williams—-he’s a master 
hand at the business over to Shuttleton. 
Bosses the whole job. He can post me. 
Buy the rig an’ put it up an’ runit. I'll 
write. He’ll tell me all about it.’’ 

‘¢You write to him—no! I'll write, 
and you'll sign the letter to morrow.”’ 

‘‘ You’re in a mighty big hurry, seems 
to me.”’ 

‘I don’t agree with you, Eph. Maybe 
you are right, but I don’t like that tele- 
graph to Jacob’s Ladder. ‘There’s some- 
thing back of it.” 

‘¢Pshaw ! How could there be. ’Taint 
like as if I can’t use it just the same as the 
Colonel. He can’t come no sharp games 
that way, and that’s what you're afraid 
of.”’ . 

‘*Do you think it would cost more 
than a hundred dollars a mile? And 
couldn’t you sell the wire if you didn’t 
want it any more?”’ 

‘¢That’s more than I know. I don’t 
think it can costa hundred dollars to 
string the wires on trees—it’s the poles 
that costs, an’ putting ’em up, I reckon.” 

‘¢ Then,”’ said Tillie Twitchell slowly, 
‘¢ if it don’t cost more than that much, I 
want you to put upa telegraph wire, too.”’ 

‘¢ Me!” Eph stared at her. ‘*What’s 
that for?’”’ 

‘¢T want you to put up a wire to 
Smith’s Corners.”’ 

Eph laughed. He seemed to be greatly 
diverted with his wife’s request. Then 
putting on a soberface. ‘‘Is’nt it rather 
longish from here to Smith’s Corners?’’ 

‘‘] want it to go round by Ground 
Hog’s Glory, Eph. : 

Eph thrust a hand through his hair, and 
said, somewhat shortly, but without any 
display of temper: ‘‘Can’t you make it 
go round still further?’’ , 

‘¢T would if I could, Eph.”’ 

Her quiet tone impressed him. Ad- 
vancing and looking in her eyes, he said 
quizzically: ‘‘ What ’re you up to now, 
Tillie? What d’ you want a telegraph 
to Smith’s Corners for ?’’ 

‘¢] want to talk to my uncle.” 

‘¢Hum.’’ Eph’s brow corrugated as he 
looked at the floor. Then he thrust his 
hands into his pockets. ‘‘ Want to talk 
to your Uncle Silas, eh. It ud be a heap, 
cheaper to stretch it straight acrost from 
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here, don’t you see, Look at the bend. 
It’s a clean loss of five or six miles.”’ 

‘¢That’s as maybe. It might be a gain 
if you had a wire to Spud’s Hollow and 
Mount Pisgah.”’ 

‘¢ Tillie,’ guid Eph, with a magisterial 
air new to him, ‘* wimmin are awful sus- 
picious. Awful.’ 

‘¢ Don’t do that, Eph—don’t look that 
way. It isn’t becoming to you.’’ Eph’s 
face relaxed. He kissed her, patted her 
hand softly as he had done when they were 
lovers, and said: 

‘* You can talk to your Uncle Silas just 
as much as you’ve a mind to.’” Then he 
scratched his chin thoughtfully as he asked 
her: ‘‘Is this to be a public or private 
telegraph, Tillie?” 

— «* What difference does it make ?”’ 

‘* Jes the price of telegraph operators. 
If it’s public, same as the Colonel’s, I’ve 
got to find s»mebody for both ends; but 
if you and me’s runnin’ it to suit our con- 
venience, I could rig up a bell at both 
ends, and use the wire to make ’em ring 
(hevin’ everythin’ understood _ before- 
hand), to tell folks to look for a letter 
that’s comin’.”’ 

Tillie Twitchell turned around quickly. 
A peculiar sound fell on her quick ear. 
Eph Twitchell’s face was buried in a towel 
he had grasped from the stand near him, 
and his entire frame was convulsed with 
repressed laughter. 

XIV. 
POOR POLLY PEEBLES. 

‘‘ Edith, you are unreasonable. 
are unduly sensitive.’’ 

Edith May’s eyes were turned full upon 
her companion’s. Her cheeks flushed and 
her lips were tremulous as she answered 
in a low tone: ‘‘I cannot help it. Would 
you have me cast in a different mould ?”’ 

‘« Not for the world, and you know it, 
Edith,’’ said Grant Chiswell passionately. 

‘‘T am always afraid somebody will 
overhear you.”’ 

‘‘If you could banish that dread we 
would be ten times happier. There—now 
you are more like yourself. I heard a 
great man say not long ago that appre- 
hension—dread—well, he gave it another 
name—led to the detection of criminals 
when all efforts to discover them failed.’’ 

‘¢ Yes—and a great author tells us ’tis 
conscience makes cowards of us all. 


You 


I am glad I have some conscience “ 
least.’ i 
Edith May said this with a simples 
quiet dignity and womanly grace, that” 
charmed her companion. He caught ong” 
of her hands and kissed it before she could 

withdraw it. 

‘* Don’t, Grant,”’ she said quietly. 

‘‘T won’t if you will promise to go 
down to the willows this afternoon.” [7 

‘‘We will go to the fair as usual, will) 
we not. And you can see me here—we. 
will be at the same table, and——”’ i 

‘So will everybody else. You will 
promise ?”’ . 

‘¢T think I had best—then I will hava 
peace here. But I ought not to, Grant”) 

‘¢You say that, but you do not think: 
| ae 4 

‘Indeed I do. These people are so 
curious. They are always looking and 
wondering. I feel nervous now. Right 
here in the hall, too, where anyous 
might open a door, and Pe 

A door on the left of the hall opens 
at that moment, Grant Chiswell dart 
into the door beyond it. A well preser 
lady stepped into the hall, and seeing 
Edith May said cheerily— 

‘Ah! you are there. I was just going” 
to look for you. This is a lovely day. t 
Grant is not engaged, perhaps he will 
take us down the road this afternoon.” 

‘A drive would be very pleasant,” 
Edith May replied with a rising color if 
her cheeks. 

‘“Yes, I would much prefer a drive, 
but they tell me it is very pleasant down 
there where the willows grow. Ff 

Edith was silent. ~ 

‘« Have you seen Grant lately ?”’ ¢ 

‘‘He was speaking to me just now.” 
It required a great deal of courage, but. 
Edith looked full in Polly Peebles’ re 
as she spoke. 

‘¢ Ah! then he is about. 


Well, whe : 
I see him, I will ask him to try and take} 


us out to-day. I think, my dear, 
might pay a little more attention @ 
us. If he cannot make it suit to takey 
us both out, I will at least remind him oF 
his duty to you.’ 

‘““No, no!” Edith said. 
not mention—do not.’ 

‘«T must be the th of what is propet 
in this instance, my child. I know 


‘¢ Pray d ; 
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politics, and committees—one thing or 


another has occupied his time, but he must 
give some time to you, if only for 
appearance sake. I have wondered ’’— 
here Mrs. Peebles lowered her voice, ‘‘if 
any of these young ladies we see here are 
occupying Grant’s time. I cannot bring 
myself to believe it. I can’t think Grant 
would conceal anything from me.”’ 

‘That is aquestion I may be pardoned 
for not answering,’’ said Edith in a low 
tone. 

‘©To be sure child. How should you 
know. Well, I am going out for a little 
walk, just as far as the Post Office, per- 
haps. If you see Grant before I meet 
him—but there, I will speak to him 
myself. 

When she was alone, Edith May be- 
came crimson, then pale. Her lips were 
compressed. She was walking towards 
the porch, when Grant Chiswell emerged 
from the Colonel’s room, and overtaking 
her, lightly placed a detaining hand 
upon her shoulder. Edith shivered, 


moved aside, and without turning her 
» head said proudly. 


‘‘Don’t touch me Grant. I feel like 
a traitor. I never—never thought I 
could sink so low in my estimation as I 
feel this minute. 

‘*Why, what ’’— 

She turned and gave him one look. 
‘If you could have seen and heard poor 
Polly—it is shameful, Grant !”’ 

“I know, Edith’’ Grant replied in a 
contrite manner—‘‘ I know. I’ve written 
this morning again—lI posted the letter 
before I ate breakfast. What did Polly 
say—and what did you say? It was a 
close shave that time.’ 

‘«She was looking for you, as usual, 
and 1 told her I had just been speaking 
to you. I will not stoop to a little lie, 
Grant.”’ 

‘* You need not tell me that,” 

‘‘And yet we are living a great lie, 
Grant.” 

‘*It can’t be helped. And in a week 
or two at most we can laugh at our pre- 
dicament.”’ 

‘¢ There—go now for to-day.”’ 

‘© To-day! ‘‘he echoed with a blank 
look.’’ You surely will not break your 
promise—you will go down to the willows 
with me as you promised.”’ 


‘‘ That, depends altogether. Polly has 
wanted to go down there ever since our 
party came; she is going to ask you 
to take her.’’ 

‘¢Pshaw! Polly be’’— 

‘‘Grant!’? Edith held up a hand 
warningly. ‘‘If you utter one word 
against poor Polly! I’ll not go with you. 
And I'll not give you another chance to 
speak to me.’’ 

‘‘Dear old Polly !—-I was only going 
to say’ Poll be switched. IN—I’ll be 
hanged Edith if I know what to do.” 

‘« Very well, then. I know what J’ 
do Grant.” 

‘« Suppose I ask Polly to drive with us 
—how will that do, Edith?”’ 

‘«« That will make some amends.”’ 

‘¢ And,”’ this was said ruefully, ‘‘ sup- 
pose I let vow off, and maybe we can find 
time to go down to the creek again. 
We'll give the whole afternoon to Polly.”’ 

‘¢ That is more like you, Grant.”’ 

‘¢ Then I may steal a kiss?”’ 

Their lips met, and a minute afterwards 
the young people stood on the porch look- 
ing down on the street as unconcernedly, 
to all appearances, as chance acquaint- 
ances. The Colonel’s voice was heard at 
that moment calling him. Grant Chis- 
well re-entered the hall, and together 
they descended to the gentlemen’s parlor. 
Then Edith May slowly entered the room 
looking on the main street, and resumed 
her book. 

Mrs. Peebles returned fifteen minutes 
later beaming with joy. 

‘‘ Edith, my dear, Grant will take us 
out this afternoon. He volunteered ; said 
politics and all the rest of it could take 
care of themselves.’’ 

‘¢T thought he would try to find time,”’ 
Edith answered. 

‘« By the way, Edith,’’ began Mrs. Pee- 
bles, then lowering her tone and inclining 
her head to the next room, ‘‘do you know 
I noticed something in the hall this morn- 
ing?” 

‘Edith stooped to pick up a paper-cutter 
from the floor. When she raised her head 
her face was flushed with the exertion. 

‘‘Do you think a young couple ought 
not to know better than to make love in 
a hotel passage in broad daylight? Well 
—but I saw it with my own eyes—just 
this minute, too.”’ 
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‘« Maybe the farmers’ sons and daugh- 
ters do not have opportunities often, Mrs. 
Peebles.’ 

‘¢ But this was not a farmer’s son. It 
was—you must not mention it, but I shall 
speak, the very first time she asks my 
opinion about it, to Mrs. Stanwood. It 
was Harry.” 

Edith blushed. 
enced a guilty pang. 

‘¢There—there, child! I am always 
blundering. Maybe Iam wrong. I did 
not know you really cared so much for 
him, although I must say I never saw a 
handsomer young man.”’ 

‘«T like Harry very much,”’ said Edith 
quietly, ‘‘ but not that way at.all. You 
misapprehend.”’ 

‘«*T am glad I did. And there’s as good 
fish in the sea as were ever caught. Yes 
—it was Harry and that pretty girl—Miss 
Twitchell. 1 almost think it my duty to 
tell his mother. 1 saw him kiss her hand 
—right there in the hall. And I just 
thought to myself, Edith—how different 
young men are. There’s Grant, now—I 
don’t think he could ever be so—so fool- 
ish as to make love to a lady in sucha 
public place as a passage in a hotel. You 
agree with me quite, do you not ?”’ 

«¢Q,”’ said Edith May in a tone that 
sounded strange to Mrs. Peebles, ‘‘ your 
brother Grant has earned the reputation 
of a model of propriety.” 

‘¢ Yes—I think that is quite true. Ido 
think my brother Grant is one of the 
most thoughtful and considerate young 
men. It is very considerate of him giving 
us a whole afternoon, when he might, if 
he chose, dangle after a dozen of these 
country beauties, as most young men 
would. Wouldn’t it be a great blow to 
the Colonel if Harry should commit him- 
self to that girl just because he saved her 
life. If I were his mother, I would be 
uneasy until I got him away.’’ 

‘« Possibly she is uneasy,’’ Edith said. 
‘We know so little of each other’s af- 
fairs.”’ 

‘Yes, that’s verytrue. I must put my 
bonnet away now. Yes—lI used to worry, 
thinking Grant might take a notion to 
marry some one without consulting me. 
Now I know he would not dream of such 
a thing.” 

As Mrs. Peebles left the room, Edith 


Mrs. Peebles experi- 


closed her book, sighed, and shaking hig 
head, said to herself, ** Poor, unsuspect-~ 
ing Polly!” 
CHAPTER XV. 
‘¢ HEADQUARTERS AT HOME,”’ {: 

The congressional canvas; that day was 
very lively. A hundred men asked Eph> 
to explain the meaning of his card before 
he left the hotel entrance. Every man 
he met was curious. ‘Eph’s answer was 
stereotyped. ‘*‘ Wait till to-night.” . 

The same men were as curious to know 
what the Colonel was going to do about” 
Eph Twitchell’s query. Was he going to 
answer it or not. The Colonel, acting 
upon the advice of his counsellors parried” 
the question. He, too, found it necessary 
to give astereotyped reply. ‘‘ Time wil 
tell.’”’ 

Thus inquirers, lacking better food for 
conversation, would call across the fair 
ground to each other ‘‘Wait ’till to-) 
night,’’ ‘‘Time will tell.’ These phrases 
and new sayings and anecdotes related by 
Eph, provided ‘ample material for the 
citizens of Raccoon county throughout” 
the day. F 

The Colonel’s telegraph project was: 
discussed, and everywhere it was talked’ 
of, the Colonel’s stock rose. Nobody but 
a sincere, public spirited man would spend — 
hundreds, perhaps thousands of dollars 
establishing a telegraph line from the” 
county seat to Jacob’s Ladder. Some in- 
clined to the view that it was all on paper. ~ 
These doubting Thomases wanted to see” 
the wire. 

In the evening it was whispered Eph” 
Twitchell would explain his campaign 
card to everybody’s satisfaction. The lot” 
opposite the hotel was crowded early in” 
the evening, and Eph Twitchell mounted ~ 
the platform. The people craned their” 
necks to see and hear him, seeing which” 
Eph said in a very loud voice: & 

‘*Ladies and gentlemen, I didn’t get™ 
up here to make a speech to- -night, 4 
although I must say it is hard to resist the © 
temptation, because, bein’ as I want to go 
to Congress, this is a mighty good crowd © 
to practice on. I jes’ got up to say I’ve" Fi 
changed my mind. I’m like Sam Peters § 
and his bull. You all remember the bully 
druv Sam—Peters you keep quiet overy 


there,I’m tellin’ this story, and you bein] 
a interested party and privileged. The® 
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bull raced Sam, and if he hadn’t scaled 
_ the fence in time, that ’d been the last of 
Sam. Then the bull killed his colt, an’ 
Sam was bent on killin the bull. So he 
got his man to“help, brought his gun from 
the house, went into the field as nigh as 
he could to get a dead sure shot, blazed 
away, and somehow instead of dropping, 
the bull rushed forSam. Then accordin’ 
to his hired man, Sam’s coat tails stood 
out like spikes till he got over the fence. 
'Twan’t his killin’ day. It was the bull’s 
day for killin’. When he got cooled off, 
he thought what a fool he was to turn a 
bull into beef beside a colt. Now, this 
ain't my killin’ day either. I’ve con- 
cluded instead of explainin’ my card, to 
give the opposition—an’ by the opposi- 
tion I include Sam Driscoll over there 
with Colonel Stanwood—a week to see 
the point. It’s right under every man’s 
nose. Some people asked me what I mean 
by them four pieces of railroad runnin’ 
‘tig zag. Theyain’tra‘lroads. I told the 
printer, an’ he put them ladders.on the 
cards. Unless somebody takes me up on 
another offer, I'll explain that card ina 
week. My offer’s plain and reasonable. 
It’s jes’ this: I’ll agree toshow there’s no 
airthly use in runnin’ a railroad to Jacob’s 
Ladder. I'll talk that way a week, if 
anybody wants to meet me face to face 
every night on thestump. Then, if any- 
body wants to meet me the next week, 
I'll agree to prove that there couldn’t be 
anything better for the county than a rail- 
toad from here to Jacob’s Ladder. No- 
body takes me up. Give you five minutes 
—till to-morrow to think over it. If 
neither Driscoll, nor the Colonel, nor 
none of the others, all better speakers 
than I am, takes my offer up, I’ll tell 
what my card means this day week—right 
from where I stand now. No man could 
offer fairer. You want a man in Wash- 
ington that can hold up his end of an 
argument. An’ here I’ve offered to hold 
up two ends—either end, and nobody 
answers me. I think I’ve made one thing 
clear to all within sound of my voice. 
That’s all for to-night. Anybody can 
have this platform for the balance of the 
evenin’.”’ 

_It was up hill work for the Colonel and 
his co-laborers after that. Four speeches 
inthe Colonel’s favor failed to remove the 


impression Eph’s brief speech made upon 
the crowd. The Colonel was wrathy ; his 
friends wrathier. The fun was all on 
Eph’s side—the bitterness on the Colo- 
nel’s. 

The following morning, Eph, who was 
an early riser, brought in and placed be- 
fore his wife Zhe Genius of Liberty, the 
only paper published in the town regu- 
larly. The opposition rallied around Zhe 
Flag when the Republicans commanded 
the cash necessary to resurrect it. Mrs. 
Twitchell looked over the first page. Her 
face flushed, and she flung it from her 
with an exclamation ! 

‘¢ A nice friend Squire Sneed is! How 
much did he get from the Colonel for 
that ?”’ 

‘‘Nothing. Look at the other page, 
Tillie.” 

His wife picked the paper up, scanned 
the opposite page, and smiled as she 
turned to her husband. 

‘¢ Did Sneed write that, too?”’ 

‘*Of course. He’s the editor, yuu 
know. Reads all right, don’t it?”’ 

‘«¢ But—why it’s ridiculous, Eph. One 
side of one’s face laughing at the other. 
What does it mean? Here’s one side 
praising up the Colonel and the other side 
praising you. If Sneed’s going to keep 
that up, you ask him to leave you out 
altogether.’’ 

‘¢ He isn’t goin’ to keep it up. That’s 
just a send-off for the Colonel—same as 
the band playin’. Everybody ’Il see just 
how ’tis—if they don’t, Sneed’s sure to 
tell them, an’ it ‘ll make the Colonel mad 
as a wet hen,” 

Eph’s prediction was verified before the 
breakfast-tables in the Saggopolis hotel 
were cleared. Everybody who could read 
had a Genius of Liberty, and people ex- 
perienced great pleasure in pointing out 
to each other the articles, printed on op- 
posite pages, which read exactly alike, the 
only difference being the substitution of 
Ephraim Twitchell’s name for the Colo- 
nel’s on the second page. The editor 
simply duplicated an article occupying a 
column, used one candidate’s name on the 
first, and the other candidate’s on the sec- 
ond page of his paper. 

As everybody inferred, this was only 
another proof that Twitchell was deter- 
mined the Colonel should not have grounds 
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to accuse him of unfairness, the paper was 
highly appreciated. Nd issue worked from 
the press of Zhe Genius of Liberty was 
prized so highly orso eagerly sought after. 

Colonel Stanwood held a lengthy con- 
sultation with his lieutenants that day. 
They were housed together upwards of 
two hours. When they emerged from 
their place of meeting, and mingled with 
their friends, they were very cheerful. 

An hour later, their cheerfulness gave 
way to gloom. Two large wagons, each 
hauled by fine looking teams, drove up 
to the hotel, and twelve men, six in each 
wagon, jumped out briskly, and stretched 
their legs in front of the hotel, joking and 
chaffing each other. The horses were 
taken to the stable, and fed. The men 
entered the dining-room, ordered a good 
dinner, then entered the bar-room. 

Before they were seated at the table, 
half the people in Saggopolis knew that 
Eph Twitchell was going to put up tele- 
graph wires from the county seat to 
Smith’s Corners. And in less than an 
hour the twelve men were reeling off the 
wires from the wagon. 

To say that Colonel Stanwood was 
dumbfounded would fail to convey an idea 
of his sensations as he looked at the men 
working under Eph’s immediate direction. 

Then everybody said the Colonel talk- 
ed about establishing telegraph communi- 
cation with Jacob’s Ladder, but while he 
was talking Eph Twitchell put up wires 
without saying what he was going to do. 
Clearly the odds were in Eph’s favor so 
far. 

‘« Do youknow what the Colonel is going 
to do, Tillie? He’s got to do something 
to hold his own,’’ said Eph that night. 

‘*T hear a great deal that isn’t worth 
minding.”’ 

‘*This zs, though. I’ve got to spill a 
heap o’ money on this ’lection, Tillie. 
A heap o’ money, now I’m in for it.’”’ 

‘*T know that—but how much is a 
heap? People look at things differently. 
You’ve been out a good deal—you don’t 
need to be out much more than paying 
for the telegraph—and the printing.”’ 

‘I’m afraid I’ve got to be. The 
Colonel’s established his headquarters. 
They come mighty high, Tillie. Now, 
I’ve got to have just as good headquarters 


as the Colonel. It won’t do for me to” 
let him make a single point over me now, 

‘*No. You areright there, Eph. Bug 
you can have headquarters just as well.a 
the Colonel, and just as good. The elec” 
tion comes off in three weeks—it care 
cost a mint of money that long.” 

‘‘T don’t mind the livin’ here—it's 
the bar—it’s the smokin’ to say nothin’ of 
tyin’ me up here, when I'd ruther be 
movin’ over the county.’ } 

‘‘Who says you mustn’t move over the 
county, Eph?” 

‘¢Why, the Colonel’s as good as final 
it. He’s goin’ to pay for the keep of hig 
family—his whole party, in them oo 
rooms till the ’lection’s over.’ 

Mrs. Twitchell looked wil and eam 
estly at her husband, then said with rare 
deliberation: ‘And do you sit there and 
tell me you mean to make your heads 
quarters in this hotel—pay out three oF) 
four times as much as we've got to pay 
for the five days we’re staying to see the 
fair?”’ 

ce] do—that’ s what I’ve made my mind 
up to.’ 

‘‘Then that’s where we won’t agree, 
Ephraim.’’ Eph opened his eyes very 
wide, and thrust both hands rapidly 
through his hair, which bristled more 
than usual as he stared hard at his wife | 
who continued in earnest rapid tones: 7 

‘‘Your headquarters are where every” 
man’s should be—a? home. I won't com 
sent to living here just because the Colonel 
wants to spend a lot of money. There's 
too much drinking now as it is. Your 
headquarters will be at home, where I 
can help you, and when you’re traveling 
I can talk to whoever is to be talked toy 
I positively will not remain here an hou 
longer than we intended at first.”’ 

‘««T don’t know but you are right, Tillie, 
I shan’t vex you. But—see here. Supe 
posin’ now it’s election day, ’n the 
Colonel, he’s runnin’ the hotel here, 
where’ll 7 be? Tell me that?’’ 

‘¢That’s very simple. You hire the 7 
rooms for election day and night, 1 
tell the landlord he must never let aff 
one know.”’ 

‘Tillie, you’re a treasure! I see 
way now. I'll pay in advance and m 
him give me a receipt.”’ 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 





Aunt Jane’s Practical sFortune Telling. 


BY EMMA J. GRAY. 


VISIT to Aunt Jane was always 

a treat. And when there came 

the invitation for my cousin 

Nettie and myself to 

spend our two weeks 

holiday with her, we were as delighted, as 

any girls having reached the transition 
age of sixteen years could well be. 

Aunt Jane was so lovable and motherly, 
and never forgot she was a girl herself 
once, and now that her children were all 
married and settled in homes of their 
own, she frequently invited the grand- 
children and nieces and nephews to visit 
her. She would say, ‘‘I love to hear the 
patter of the children’s feet, I do like 
young people about me.”’ 

So Nettie and I were very happy, that 
at last our turn had come to visit this 
dear old aunty. She received us each 
in the sweet familiar way we knew so 
well, and we felt at once the indescrib- 
able home feeling steal over us. 

Two adjoining rooms were given to 
call our own while there; and what rest 
and talks and comfort we girls did have 
inthem. Everything wasso clean, sweet, 
and inviting from the chaste, daintily 
covered bed, to the low rocker and tempt- 
ing hassock. ‘ 

Aunt Jane’s home was on the banks of 
the Hudson. Nettie’s room overlooked 
the river, and therefore had the nameless 
charm which water gives. Mine, how- 
ever, was also beautiful for situation, as 
from its windows you could see into the 
large garden full of many shrubs and 
flowers, which according to their season 
would always be found there. The deli- 

‘cate odor from the violet beds now 
filling my room. 

It was the first evening. The tea 
things had been removed, and drawing 
ourselves closer to the open fire, which 
Was yet necessary in early mornings and 
evenings, Nettie asked: ‘*‘ Aunt Jane, do 
you believe in fortune-telling ?”’ 

“Yes, dear,’ was the reply. ‘In 
what way, by tea leaves, or cards, or 
Palmistry ?’’ ‘* By the way, I shall tell 
yours to-morrow morning, my dears. I 


know neither of you wish to be old 
maids, and I want your husbands to be 
known in the gates, as Solomon of old 
wrote. It was partly for this I invited 
you here.’’ Beyond these words Aunt 
Jane gave no-hint of how she was to tell 
our fortunes, and being somewhat fa- 
tigued from our journey, we retired early. 

Morning soon came. How bright the 
sunshine seemed! how beautiful was 
everything. 

We laughed and talked as we dressed, 
walking back and forth in each other’s 
rooms, as girls will, and wondered much 
of what Aunt Jane had in store for us. 

After the tempting breakfast was done 
full justice to, in the way two hungry 
school girls would. Nettie exclaimed ! 
‘‘Now Aunt Jane for our fortune!” 
And the dear indulgent old lady began. 

‘‘T can prophecy such sweet nieces as 
mine will not remain uncourted long. 
In the words of a song I heard the other 
night : 

« The bonnie bride bells gaily ring! 
Kling, lang, ling,” 
and you will go away with a lover as 
good as he was bold. 

But marriage does not always bring 
happiness, and if you wish to keep John’s 
love, and make him feel 

‘The dearest spot of earth to me, 

Is home, sweet home ;’ 
you must possess the knowledge of how 
to care for a home in its most minute 
detail; including that, which is by no 
means a common ability, the knowing 
how to cook.’’ ‘‘ But,’’ said both the 
girls, ‘¢ we would of course, have cooks.” 


.*¢ Yes,”’ replied Aunt Jane, ‘‘ and I have 
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met many who were worthless, as far as 
any positive help was concerned ; few can 
properly bake a potato, boil rice, or 
make bread. Cooking must be done 
with brains, many a good article of food 
is ruined by being ill prepared, it does 
not properly nourish the body, and will, 
later, lead to all the agonies of dyspepsia 
and indigestion. It is to do away with 
this annoyance, I talk thus plainly. I 
want you to keep your husband's love, 
and have your home an earthly paradise. 
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Then when the cook is ill, the house girl 
gone, you will not come to dinner with 
aching heads. The lines of care will 
not spoil your pretty faces, for your abil- 
ity will be as perfect in: 
“Guiding clumsy Bridget,” 

as in the more pleasing work of woman, 

«“ Entertaining company, 

And reading recent books.” 

It pays to exert one’s self for one’s own 
family. And now dearies, my fortune- 
telling is ended. You are to be wives, 
and happy ones; and every morning dur- 
ing your visit, you must let your old- 
fashioned Aunt Jane help to fulfil her 
prophecy, by giving you a cooking lesson. 

‘«So Nettie and Beth go get on those 
large white aprons I wrote you about, and 
bring also your blank- books and pencils.”’ 

The girls filled with expectation soon 
returned. Each wound an arm around 
their aunty’s waist, walking with her thus 
to the kitchen, telling her meanwhile 
how kind she was to so thoroughly pro- 
vide for their happiness. 

‘« My first lesson will be on the potato; 
please take notes of what I will have to 
say. 

‘« Not always can you tell from the out- 
side, as to the goodness of the potato. 
Like people, they are very deceptive. 
But when a raw potato is cut, its color, 
if good, would be creamy white, and 
present no indications of water. 

‘* Potatoes are used in almost an endless 
variety of ways, being om all tables once 
or twice daily. Many enjoy them best 
stewed. The following receipt you will 
find good: After paring, cut six raw 
potatoes in slices, or if preferred, even 
strips. Lay in cold water thirty minutes. 
This should always be done, when sliced 
potatoes are used. If to be fried, it ren- 
ders them more crisp. If for stewing, 


or soups, it extracts the juice and pre-’ 


vents the slices from turning dark. Boil 
the pieces of potato cut in a little salt 
and water until tender. Pour off the 
water and add one cup of milk, a piece of 
butter the size of an egg, rolled in flour, 
also salt and pepper. When it thickens 
stir in a tablespoonful of chopped pars- 
ley. Boil for five minutes and serve. 
This quantity would be enough for a 
breakfast for five persons. 

‘Soups made from potatoes, are nutri- 


tious and appetizing. After properl 

slicing six potatoes, cover with hot water, 
and boil until partlydone. Then pour 
ing this water off, add to the potatog 
one-half can, or four good-sized te 
matoes, one minced onion, half a bunch 
of celery, and a little chopped parsley, 

Boil ali together for one hour and a half. 
Then strain, return to the pot, putting in 
three tablespoonfuls of butter, cut ig 
small pieces, and rolled in flour; also 
salt and pepper to taste. Boil for ten 
minutes. This soup will be much. em 
joyed. What is known as Danish pota- 
toes makes an excellent breakfast dish, 
Fry until a crisp brown, two or three slices 
of salt pork; wash, pare, and chop, not 
too fine, about a quart of potatoes, also 
half a pint of chopped onions. Stew 
thoroughly, season with pepper and a lit- 
tle salt. ‘The peculiar flavor given by the 
pork makes this very desirable. 

‘¢ Alwaysselect to cook together potatoes 
of uniform size. If any are larger, place 
these in the bottom of the pot. Boil ia 
salted water until a fork will pierce them, 
Be careful not to allow the boiling to stop, 
once having begun. When done, drain, 
uncover the pot to let the steam escape, 
then dry a few moments on the range, 
and your potatoes will be very mealy. 

«« Equal sized potatoes should be selected 
for baking, and serve them when done, 
or they will be soggy. ,Many send them 
to the table wrapped i ina napkin. 

‘« Potatoes should be whipped instead of 
mashed. Use for this a long and many-_ 
pronged fork. Beat until light, then add 
cream, butter, salt and fepper. Whip 
these in rapidly, and you will then have 
a creamy compound, which must not be 
pressed down, but lightly put into a hot’ 
dish. Many recipes could be added to 
the above; but you must be fatigued” 
writing, and I will not weary you; but 
will only add, if some day, when you are 
boiling crullers, and wish to prevent the ; 
disagreeable odor from permeating the 
house, you will throw into the fat a few 
thin slices of potato, you can test them a8” 
a clarifying agent. They will absorb the” : 
unpleasant odor. 

‘*T have read somewhere that the juice ¥ 


tion coming from chilblains. 


This, also, 3 
you may find worth remembering. 
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‘«‘ Now, my dears, put away your books. 
I am going to give you the desert to make 
for lunch, which will, I hope, bea pleasant 
change. It is called Ambrosia. Beth, 
you can peel and slice these six oranges, 
while Nettie and I grate this cocoanut. 
Both will be needed, and we wish to 
economize time.”’ 

All being finished, the girls watched 
their Aunt Jane fill the cut-glass bowl on 
the table before them _‘ First was laid in 
the sliced orange, over which she sprin- 
kled sugar, then a layer of grated cocoa- 


nut; so continuing until all the material 
was used, putting sugar on the top. 

The dish then being complete, and 
looking very tempting, the youthful cooks 
were glad it was at lunch, and not din- 
ner, for which they must wait before their 
skill could be tested. 

‘¢ Now, my dear girls, this is enough 
knowledge for one morning. All work 
and no play will never do. I don’t want 
you to lose your pretty faces and winsome 
ways by staying too long in Aunt Jang’s 
kitchen.”’ ‘ 





A Love Song, 


BY ROSAMOND DALE OWEN. 


~AIR as the world In the morning, 
All the fair world now adorning, 
Is thy love, my love. 


Free as the wind in its blowing, 
True as the stars in their glowing, 
Is thy love, my love. 


Deep as the soul’s subtiest meaning, 


Through clear-lit eyes tender beaming, 
Is thy Jove, my love, 


Song thrill’d as dawn with birds cooing, 
Flower rich as day in warm wooing, 
Is thy love, my love. 


Steadfast as stars of the gloaming, 
Boundless as sez-w'nd wide roaming, 
Is tl y ‘ove, my love. 


Storm-tried mid deep conflicts proving, 


Christ-led o’er still’d waters moving, 


Is thy love, my love. 





A slemorn. 


BY M. G. PURDON, 


¥ LL in the golden afternoon 
Ci, We walked the lane together 


Om 
Y 


~ The grass was green, the brook a-tween, 
And purple was the heather. 


The branches met all over head 

A hand in mine was lying, 

The leaves fell slow, the sun was low, 
And the wind was softly sighing. 


Ah, that sweet time was long ago, 

And yet; how oft, I’m dreaming, 

Of a lane as green as that one seemed, 

With the sun through the branches gleaming. 


But now, alas! the sky is drear, 
And cold and chill the weather; 
Alone, I go, where once were two, 
When purple was tke heather. 





Ww 





in a Looking-Glass. 





BY ELIZABETH C. WINTER. 


T was the pride and boast of Colo- 
nel Elginbrode that his fine old 
family mansion in the heart of 
New York State was as grand as 

any castle of old time, belonging to his 
Anglo-Saxon ancestors, and so, indeed 
it was, in size and the number of rooms 
and secret passages wit‘iin it, and in the 
extent, at least, of the magnificent 
grounds surrounding it. He lived in it 
all the year round, and if he found it the 
least bit monotonous or lonely he quickly 
filled it up with the frolicsome life and 
merriment of youthful spirit, of which 
he had a great abundance in the shape of 
grandchildren and nieces and nephews 
of all ages, ranging from five years and 
upward. 

On a certain night in mid-winter, not 
many years ago, Elginbrode House was 
the scene of special festivity and enjoy- 
ment, on the occasion of the twenty first 
birthday of Viola Graye, Colonel Elgin- 
brode’s particular pet and eldest grand- 
daughter. She was a lovely girl, and as 
it was well-known that she would some 
day inherit a great slice of the Elgin- 
brode wealth, besides being the only 
child of rich parents, she had, of course 
many suitors; but so far as Cupid’s 
power extended she had the reputation 
of being hard as steel and cold as ice. 
But in truth no one had a warmer heart 


or a nature more graciously soft and fem-" 


inine. The night was well advanced, 
and even the most enthusiastic dancers 
were beginning to flag, and Viola had 
flung herself down on a lounge in asmall 
boudoir, opening off the dancing. room, 
declaring herselt utterly worn out, when 
she suddenly sprang up with an exclama- 
tion of alarm. 

‘¢ What is it, dear?’’ asked Beatrice 
Neal, her favorite cousin, who had also 
quitted the dancing room, and had just 
entered the boudoir. 

‘‘O nothing!’’ answered Viola, with 
aslight laugh, ‘‘at least nothing real, I 
am sure, only I am nervous, I suppose, 
but twice I have been startled to-night 
by seeing a pair of gleaming eyes staring 


/ 
“at me. 








The first time it was in the 
dancing room, after the windows had 
been opened to let in the air; whoever 
closed them had left the curtains un- 
drawn ; and the second time was just 
now when I glanced at that window. 
You see where that blue satin curtain is 
pushed aside by the chair—just through _ 
that spot in the window pane I thought I 
saw the gleam of a pair of eyes glaring ~ 
at me, savage as a wild beast’s.”’ 

‘¢ Nonsense, Viola!’’ exclaimed Beat- 
rice with a slight shudder, ‘‘and yetI 
have often thought it was risky of you to” 
wear those wonderful jewels out in this 
lonely country place. They say burglars 
are so well informed about such things, _ 
now—they have spies everywhere. . It 
seems as if even burglaring was bein 
made into a fine art—you could be traci 
here, and a regular plot set on foot to 
get into the house and rob and murder. 
us all for the sake of your necklace and 
bracelets.”’ 

Viola burst out laughing, and the effect 
was to dispel her own nervous feeling of 
depression. She said merrily: 

‘¢A perfect Job’s comforter you are 
my dear. But make your mind easy, L 
didn’t really see any eyes at all, burglar ~ 
or otherwise, and the ‘wicked gleam’ ané 
‘savage stare’ was all the result of my own 
excited nerves.”’ e 

But why should you be-so excited, 
Viola, of course I can understand a pleas | 
ant excitement in coming of age and hav- © 
ing so many presents and such a splendid ~ 
birthday party, but that’s not it. -You 
are, as you say, really agitated, your ~ 
cheeks are burning with fever, and so is — 
your hand, I felt it hot as fire through ~ 
your glove in the last cotillion; and as t0~ 
‘gleaming eyes’ your own have been 
painfully bright all the evening.” 

‘«<O, yes, I won’t deny it,” exclaimed 
Miss Graye with an impatient sigh, ‘‘ but © 
I won’t talk about it just now, Beatrice.” @ 

‘<Just as you please, my dear Viola, 
you know I love you too well to force 
your confidence, but you would be moreay 
at ease if you talked it over with somes) 
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poay, and 4 Know you are breaking your 
heart about your quarrel with Lionel 
Thornton, and his appearance here to- 
night has awakened all the old feeling.”’ 

The color ebbed out of Viola’s face till 
she seemed as pale as the snow outside, 
and a long gasping sigh forced itself 
through her closed lips. Then she sat up 
very straight and with sudden hauteur 
exclaimed : 

‘‘You are quite, guife mistaken, Beat- 
rice, 1 am not at all breaking my heart 
about anybody.”’ 

‘‘Then you ought to be,” exclaimed 
Beatrice, excitedly. ‘‘Oh, I know how 
proud you are, and how you are deter- 
mined never tospeak the first word, though 
you know you are wrong, and I think 
that’s downright mean, because Lionel is 
the sort of man that any girl might be 
glad to break her heart about, and you 
know very well he just loves the ground 
you walk on.”’ 

‘‘But I’d rather the man I marry would 
love me,’’ exclaimed Viola, twisting her 
slender fingers together. 

‘“‘The idea, well, if you mean that it is 
your fortune that Lionel loves, you ought 
to be ashamed of yourself, Vicla, and it 
isa direct insult to one of the most gen- 
erous, most noble fellows that ever lived, 
you know right well that he loves you, 
yourself, with all his heart.’ 

“Qh, Beatrice, do you think so?” ex- 
claimed Miss Graye, and sudden tears 
softened and beautified the over bright 
eyes; and turning she caught her little 
cousin in her arms and kissed her. ‘‘ But, 
Bee, dear, if he does love me, why doesn’t 
he tell me so?”’ 

‘Because you don’t ever give him a 
chance, you dear, unreasonable creature !’’ 
returned Beatrice, and as her own partner, 
after searching everywhere else for her, 
now entered and claimed her for the next 
dance, Viola found herself again alone. 
But her feelings had changed entirely 
since this conversation with her cousin ; 
and suddenly remembering that she was 
the heroine of the entertainment, and 
that she could not, without rudeness, 
longer absent herself, she hurried back to 
the dancing-room, and was soon the 
bright and joyous centre of attraction. 
The night was waning fast, and many 
Visitors, who were neighbors but a few 
VoLt.CX VII—No, 4. 
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miles distant, nad already taken their 
leave ; and even the youngest and merri- 
est began to realize that a few hours sleep 
must be an agreeable interlude between 
this night’s festivity and the day which 


was already approaching. Viola found 
herself almost at the end of her resources 
before she had managed to find accommo- 
dation for all her guests, but it was done at 
last, although every available apartment in 
the house was made use of; and her own 
quarters for the night were situated in a 
long-disused corner of a far-off wing of 
the house. But, fortunately, she had 
given orders in the early part of the after- 
noon to have a fine fire of hickory logs 
built in the old-fashioned chimney; and 
when she at length tuok possession of the 
apartment she found it not only warm, 
cosy, and comfortable, but its isolation 
and the atmosphere of romance and 
antiquity about it just suited her thoughts 
and feelings. 

She dismissed her maid, declaring she 
preferred to be alone, and having lighted 
the old-fashioned branch-candlestick, sup- 
plied with tall wax candles, she placed it on 
the broad top of the mahogany bureau, over 
which swung a large oval looking-glass of 
a long, by-gone day; and then dropped 
into the depths of the great easy chair, 
which had been drawn up in front of the 

lowing fire. 

All thought of sleep fled from her, in 
the enjoyment of a waking dream of the 
most blissful description—true, at first 
it was a little painful, for it began with 
the recollection of a misunderstanding 
brought about between herself and Lionel 
Thornton by her own wilfulness and pride ; 
and as he was then a poor young lawyer 
with nothing but a brave heart and an un- 
commonly fine talent for argument to 
fight the battle of life with, her apparent 
coldness, and worse still, her wealth, did 
not pave the way to a reconciliation or 
an explanation between them. Indeed, 
she knew that she had so far misjudged 
him as to suspect him of looking with 
longing eyes toward her fortune more 
than toward herself; and how she some- 
times hated that same fortune, regarding 
it as some more fascinating rival who had 
stolen the heart she would fain have pos- 
sessed all to herself. But that was all 
changed now; Lionel had unexpectedly 
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inherited a fortune far greater than hers 
would ever be; and great lawyers— 
*<Supreme Judges,’’ as she was fond of 
calling them—delighted to do him honor. 
‘¢ A second Daniel,’’ she had heard him 
called; ‘*how much more older’’ in 
judgment and brilliant accomplishments 
than he looked! And now Cousin Bee 
had said, with the voice of authority, 
that this brilliant ‘‘ Daniel’’—at least 
Lionel—was really in love with her, and 
only wanted a smile of encouragement to 
tell her so! Well! he should have it! 
yes, the very first thing in the morning 
he should have it, when they met at 
breakfast. And, indeed, that couldn’t 
be very far off, now, for it was almost 
morning already; and she would be a 
perfect fright, too, if she sat up any 
longer ; a couple of hours sleep she must 
have, or the roses would be quite faded on 
her cheeks, and her eyes would be dull 
and lustreless. At the very thought of 
such a catastrophe, she bounded to her 
feet, and flew to the looking-glass; and 
truly the reflection sent back from it, did 
not cause any grave apprehensions. A 
face as fresh and sweet as Psyche after 
Cupid’s first kiss, with eyes that shamed 
the lustre of the gleaming jewels on her 
snowy neck, and a complexion that 
rivaled the roses and lilies that lay 
against the creamy lace of her corsage. 
‘«{ don’t look so very tired after all!’’ 
thought the triumphant beauty, as she 
raised a pair of arms like polished ivory, 
and with a few deft movements of her 
swift fingers let down a glittering cascade 
of golden hair about her shoulders. 

“««T once heard Lionel say that he never 
could admirea dark woman !’’she murmur- 
ed softly. ‘‘ How fortunate that I am such 
a decided blonde,’’ and with a delicious 
little laugh, she took up the hair-brush, 
tilted the looking: glass to obtain a better 
view of her shining hair, and raised the 
brush caressingly against itssoft luxuriance 
—but in that moment an awful change 
passed over her ! 

Every vestige of color fled from her 
face, and the lovely figure, instinct with 
life and grace seemed turning into stone ; 
for in that moment when she had tilted 
the glass another face had been reflected 
on its surface—again and gleaming eyes 
and fierce look she had already seen twice 
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that night glared at her, and now she 
knew it was no fancy, but a horrible, a 
terrible reality; for this time she had 
seen the ebony face from which they 
looked, and in that single glance, brief 
though it had been, she knew that a murder- 
ous negro was hiding i in the closet directly 
behind her, and just in front of the look- 
ing-glass. No doubt he was getting 
tired waiting for his prey, and now that 
all the house was silent and asleep he had 
peeped out to see how much longer she 
was going to wait before unclasping the 
priceless gems that shone upon her throat 
and arms. 

How her heart sickened—how her very 
soul seemed to die within her—she felt 
quite sure that in another minute she would 
faint and drop to the floor, an easy prey; 
and then all ina moment she was calm, 
No; she would not faint, nor die, nor 
even yield the pretty ornaments for which 
this monster waited. A sudden, um 
expected courage thrilled through her, 
her spirit woke, strong and defiant, and 
she knew quite well that, although a 
woman, she was #o¢ a coward. 

Calmly as if her maid was waiting she 
lay down the brush, and then «nclasped 
the jewels, laying them in a beautiful, 
sparkling heap before her—then setting 
her teeth hard and holding back the 
shriek that would rise in her throat, she 
gently tilted the looking-glass again, and 
gazed steadily into it. The closet door 
was almost closed, a black hand was half 
visible against the wood, almos* as dark; 
and higher up, the eyes still gleamed and 
glowed as their savage look rested on the 
shir’ - jewels. 

Vic. Graye uttered a sudden excla- 
mation, and caught up her necklace, and 
then in a voice that never faltered said, 
aloud, ‘‘ What has become of the pend- 
ant ?—cood gracious! I must have drop- 
ped i. in ine ball room, and it is worth 
all the rest—whatever shall I do? I 
must go for it, or I shall never see it 
again,”’ 
candle from the candlestick, made @ 


single bound toward the door and i in less 
than breathing time was outside of it” 
and with one swift movement drew it 7 
shut, and heard the heavy lock, that fast-~ 


ened with a spring, close tight behind ~ 
her. 





and with the words she caught a | 
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instant, though she knew she was safe and 
knew that the burglar was safely caged 
within, for no one who did not under- 
stand the loc: could open it, and the 
windows were fifty feet from the ground. 
Onward she flew till she reached a little” 
stair, leading to the observatory tower, 
and seizing the rope attached to the 
alarm-bell she pulled it till the whole 
household was roused. Door after door 
opened, and hurrying figures came rush- 
ing toward the sound; but above all 
other voices Viola recognized that of 
Lionel Th: anton and as her senses left 
her she kucw that she fell into his out- 
stretched arms. Beatrice was the first to 
suggest an explanation, and remembering 
Viola’s fear of robbers and her fancy that 
she had been watched by some thief, she 
felt, instantly, that the mystery would be 
solved by searching her room. 
Fortunately burglars are often as stupid 
as they are infamous; and Black Teke 
was soon overpowered, securely bound, 
and handed over to the local police. Of 
course he was only a poor tool in the 
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hands of bolder and more clever ruffians 
than himself; but his capture was the 
means of unearthing and bringing to 
justice some members of a well-known 
and very troublesome gang. 

After all Viola did not appear at break- 
fast ; and when she did join her friends 
later in the day the roses in her cheeks 
were very pale, but Mr. Thornton would 
by no means admit that she was a 
‘* fright ;’’ and though she was very sub- 
dued and scarcely looked at him, and 
only spoke at very long intervals, her 
manner was, nevertheless, so encourag- 
ing that he talked a little and looked at 
her so much that the pale roses became 
damask ones, and in the course of the 
day every one knew that the next bells 
in Elginbrode House would ring for a 
wedding. 

And what a wedding it was—what a 
handsome bridegroom! what a lovely 
bride! and as all admitted, the Elgin- 
brode jewels had never seemed so bril- 
liantly beautiful. 


haty Didk—taty Didn't. 





BY M. C. D. 





fGATY DID, Katy didn’t; well, what did 
: Katy do? 
vO Pray cease disputing now, and tell, 
Or sing me something new. 


You croak all night, you senseless elves, among 
the maple boughs, 
Making the air with discord ring, 
Repeating o’er your vows. 


I beg you tell me what it was, that you dispute 


it so, 


Just at this time when‘apples blush, 
And summer breezes blow. 


Did Katy at some rustic ball play the coquettish 
part, 
And, flirting with another beau, 
Break her fond lover’s heart? 


Katy did, Katy didn’t, fie, do you wrangle still? 


Then I must close my window-sash, and shut 


out sound and chill, 


Or did she“in a modest way, at her swectheart’s 
request, 
Return him just one timid kiss, 
While leaning on his breast? 


For well I know, oh elfins grecn, you herald 
coming frost, 
And should I wait till you agree, my precious 


time is lost. 
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A Bachelor's Mistake. 
AR STORY. 


BELL, 


UGUSTUS 
Winans, Esq., 
wasa bachelor. 
“A very handsome 
one, too, at least 
‘in his own estima- 
tion. He was hard 
to please, for, ow- 
/ ing to good charac- 
ter, wealth, and a 
moderate share of 
_ good sense, he was 
\’ considered a great 
=P? catch in the matri- 
mS monial world. In 
fact, he was surfeited with attentions 
from ladies, old, young and middle-aged, 
and was growing a trifle conceited, and 
imagined he could marry any woman on 
the face of the earth. 

‘¢T wish some of them would propose 
to me, I do indeed,’’ he yawned, one 
lovely morning in July, as he 
lounged on a sofa, before an open win- 
dow. The warm, sweet air floated up 
from meadows, green with the first 
crop of clover, for Augustus was a gentle- 
man farmer, and owned one of the finest 
tracts of land in the county. ‘For I 
really cannot settle my mind on anybody 
—they are a// distracted after me. 

He sighed, and drew his fingers through 
his hair. 

‘There is Lily Everett—rather too 
dainty, and ethereal. Bell Opie, too 
dashing, and bold; and Lucy Scott, is 
too energetic for a fellow who likes his 
ease as wellasI do. But I must have a 
wife somehow.”’ 

He rested his head on the arm of the 
sofa, and gazed up, reflectively at the 
painted ceiling, his brown eyes critically 
tracing out every mark on its surface. 

‘<There’s Huldah Lee’’—he muses, 
*¢ one of the finest women in Middlebury, 
but a perfect man-hater.’’ He rose 
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slowly to his feet, and gave a startled 
‘whew,’ as he saw a trim figure coming 
up the wide carriage drive. 

‘‘That’s she! What on earth does 
she want here?’’ For Huldah was not 
a woman given to ‘ gadding about,’ or 
calling on bachelor friends, and what her 
present visit meant, he was at a loss to 
determine. 

«¢ What can she want?’’ muttered Au 
gustus, swiftly adjusting his collar and 
cravat, ‘‘ surely she’s not after me.”’ 

Now Augustus was not a fool, but he 
had been spoiled by flattery, and needed 
some wholesome curbing. ‘This Huldah 
Lee was destined to give him, showing 
likewise that money is not the ‘open 
sesame,’ to every heart. 

Meanwhile, Huldah’s soft grey eyes 
were roving over the well-kept grounds 
with delight. The grey stone mansion, 
with its massive pillared portico’s, and 
drapery of green vines, was a marvel of 
cosy comfort, and beauty in itself. The 
rich beds of flowers, on the smooth lawn, 
were still greater marvels and Huldah’s 
eyes fairly shone as she bent over great 
masses of purple pansies that edged the 
graveled carriage way. 

‘¢ How beautiful it all is!’’ murmured 
Huldah, as she stood on the broad stone 
steps of the hall portico and surveyed the 
scene. ‘‘ How blessed—how more than 
blessed are some people.”’ 

For Huldah was one of those people 
whose lives are one long struggle with re 
spectable poverty—a poverty that allows 
but few comforts and no luxuries. She 
turned to the open doorway with a sigh, 
rang the bell and the next instant was 
ushered into the presence of the master of 
Winans’ Place. 

‘«Miss Lee,’’ said Augustus, with gentle 
suavity, ‘‘ this is a pleasure. Pray takes 
this easy chair.’ 

Huldah dropped into a chair whose 
depth and softness surprised her. A deep 
blush mounted to her smooth white fore") 
head, for she did not mingle much @ 
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society and was very diffident, therefore 
she felt as if all her courage was slowly 
ebbing away. 

Augustus Winans gazed at her admir- 
ingly. She was not over twenty, with 
the fresh bloom of girlhood still on her 
cheeks ; her bronze-brown hair was smooth 
and abundant; her soft grey garments 
simply elegant in taste and color, and her 
modest blushes and evident shyness only 
added to her attractiveness. She had not 
the appearance of a woman who would 
take advantages of any Leap Year liberties, 
yet Mr. Winans was so full of self-conceit 
that he fancied her visit related to himself. 

‘*T called,’’ began Miss Lee in a per- 
plexed voice, ‘‘ to see a 

‘“‘T am proud of the honor.’’ Mr. 
Winans hastened to say, ‘‘ My lady 
friends are always welcome.”’ 

Huldah, who had never spoken a dozen 
words to him before, gave him a swift 
glance of surprise and dropped her grey 
eyes in charming confusion. 

‘My brother is not very strong; he 
has a large family to support, and I called 
to see———’” Here poor Huldah was 
obliged to pause, for her diffidence was 
so great that she could not for the life of 
her find words to make known her re- 
quest. 

Augustus Winans thought he saw it all. 
Huldah’s brother was the village pastor, 
poorly paid, and hampered by a helpless 
family of small motherless children, a bed- 
ridden mother; and Huldah, who was 
mother, servant and manager of the little 
family, had grown tired of it all, and 
come to him for release. An hour later 
he cursed his folly and blindness with a 
vehemence that would have astonished 
Huldah. 

‘* To see—’’ went on Huldah, strug- 
gling with her bashfulness, ‘‘if youneeded 
a 

‘‘ A wife,’’ suggested Augustus, ‘¢ cer- 
tainly I do. Am only too delighted to—”’ 

He paused in astonishment, for Huldah 
rose to her feet, with a flash in her grey 
eyes that transfixed him to his seat. Her 
diffidence was gone, and an air of out- 
raged womanly dignity had taken its 
place. 

‘* A wife? 
you?’’ 

‘¢ Your—yourself,’’ 





What wife have I to offer 


stammered Augus- 
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tus, his face flushing crimson, for he had 
a vague idea, that he had made a woeful 
mistake. 

‘¢Myself!’’ The scorn in the full 
sweet voice made every nerve in his body 
quiver. Do you think I have so little self- 
respect as to offer myself to any man? 

‘« Pardon me—pray do,’’ pleaded Aug- 
ustus, ** I.” 

‘You were judging me by some of 
your foolish friends,’’ cried Huldah, 
her cheeks crimson with womanly shame. 
‘¢Mr. Winans, I am a poor girl, but I 
would not marry any man for his money.” 

‘¢ But I have some good qualities, be- 
sides, have I not?’’ said Mr. Winans, 
feeling very insignificant, as this fresh 
young girl stood up before him, her pure 
innocent womanhood shining out of her 
eyes. 

‘¢ A few; but you would not suit me. 
My household cares shut me out from 
works of charity, but not of love. But 
you—you have time, influence and money, 
and you squander all in selfish ease. 
When I marry, I want a worker—not a 
sluggard, in the battle of life.”’ 

And as if frightened at her own words, 
Huldah fled from the room, and hurried 
down the walk, with flaming cheeks. 

Augustus Winans stood as if petrified, 
a moment or two, then walked to the 
window, and gazed after the retreating 
figure. And then hecursed himself for a 
conceited fool. 

‘« Because Bell Opie, and a lot more of 
them do things that would shame any 
modest woman, I thought she was fool 
enough to want me /’’ He said, stamp- 
ing his foot with rage at his own folly. 
‘‘A sluggard! She hits me there, for 
I’m nothing else.’’ 

And then he fell to thinking of the 
work he had left undone. Of the work 
he had left to servants, who squandered 
his money, and were slowly ruining his 
farming lands; of the rows of tenement 
houses that needed repairs, the swamps of 
marshlands that for want of proper drain- 
age, lay in fever-breeding pools the live- 
long summer, and the countless things 
that should fill his life with serious thought 
and useful employment. 

‘What could she have wanted I won- 
der,’’ he mused with a hopeless sigh. 
«Some favor that was painful to ask—not 
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a husband. But I'll be a man and make 
her my wife as sure as I am a repentant 
sinner.”’ 

And as Augustus was not a man to let 
the grass grow under his feet, he went to 
work with a zeal that astonished Middle- 
bury society. It was wonderful too, the 
work that he saw had been ruthlessly ne- 
glected. He completely lost sight of self, 
in pleasant labor, and all the dormant 
energies of his nature were aroused to 
living, active, toiling industry as he went 
about among his tenants, giving help and 
counsel to many a struggling laborer. 
He often met Huldah Lee in the cottages 
of the poor. She lost her shyness as the 
days wore on, and Augustus wondered 
how he could have thought any woman a 
man-hater, who was so full of love, mercy 
and tenderness for suffering humanity. 

‘¢Huldah,”’ he said one day, as they 
walked homeward through the russet 
meadows, ‘‘you have taught me a great 
lesson.”’ 

Huldah raised her eyes in mute ques- 
tioning. ‘Last July, when you came 
to Winans’ place, you found a weak, 
selfish, egotistical fool; to-day aman who 
has been taught it is a solemn thing to 
4ive stands before you. Will you take 
him for better or worse; raise him still 


A JACQUEMINOT. 


higher? O, Huldah, I need a good 
wife’s counsel.” 

A mist of tears blinded Huldah’s eyes. 
The purple haze of Indian summer lay on 
the distant hills, and around her lay the 
mellowed glow of the October sunshine, 
She was growing strangely happy, but his 
words aroused a great fear in her heart, 

‘You don’t think I went to Winan’s 
place to ~ 

‘‘To offer yourself to me—God for- 
bid!’ said Mr. Winans, with a loving 
glance into the startled eyes. ‘‘No, 
Huldah, you have shown me the pure 
side of womanhood since that. I must 
have you, Huldah—yes, or no?”’ 

‘*Let me tell you my errand to Winans’ 
place first,’’ smiled Huldah, keeping him 
at arm’s length. ‘‘My brother wanted 
you to take his oldest son as private clerk 
as we needed money badly.” 





«<If his Aunt Huldah comes with him 


—certainly,’’ was the laughing assent, as 
Augustus took the bright face in his 
hands and kissed it repeatedly, unrebuked 
by Huldah, who said softly: 

‘¢T think she will come.” 

And to this day Augustus Winans honors 
Leap Year, for it brought him a wife 
whose price was ‘‘ above rubies.’’ 


A FJacqueminot. 





BY DR. E. L. 
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HE ‘handed me a rose, a jacqueminot, 
Rich in its beauty, rare in its light; 
I looked in its heart and I saw her face 


As I saw it last that warm June night; 
The rich perfume how it enthralls my soul, 


The dew on its leaves are her tears I know, 
Somehow I feel that her spirit is here, 
Here in her beauty in this jacqueminot. 


I kiss the rose with my passionate heart, 
And know that when it dies it is the last; 
While I watch it droop and fade and die 
A spectre comes from out the past ; 

Roses and sunshine it was our life just then, 
Now mine is left and I drift on the sea, 
But my harbor is safe, and my compass good, 

And my port is reached in a memory. 
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Some Ancient fashions. 





BY E. S. 









T is quite remarkable that, while his- 
torians are unable to agree upon 
the exact date at which Semirami 
and Nitocris, those celebrated 

Queens of Babylon, reigned in that great 

city, we know, with great certainty, what 

manner of clothes they wore: including 
many flounced, long skirts, ruffled jackets, 
and a mitre-shaped cap, from beneath which 
the hair flowed loosely down the back, or 
was put up behind in a regular ‘“‘chignon.” 

As to the ladies of ancient Egypt, we seem 
quite familiar with the manner in which 
they wore their hair, their curious sandals, 
and their gossamer-like goffered robes of 
linen, so thin that the form of the wearers 
showed through them; a piece which has 
been found having 270 double threads in the 
warp, and 110 in the woof to the square 
inch, in general quality equal to the very 
finest now made, and in evenness of thread, 
without knot or break, far superior to 
modern manufacture. The goffering instru- 
ments used on this fine linen have also been 
found in Egypt. 

After Babylon and the land of the Phara- 
oh’s, old Rome seems quite modern ; and, 
of course, being nearer to us, the fashion of 
dress is now thoroughly known from many 
sources. 

The ancient Romans were most simple 
in their attire, and so continued for a long 
period, but after a time fashion came to 
reign supreme among them, just as it does 
with us to-day. 

In the early Roman days the women, fol- 
lowing eastern traditions, were seldom seen 
abroad, and, when they did go out, wore 
their faces veiled ; but, as riches and luxury 
increased, the household labors were remit- 
ted to slaves, and dress and show became 
the chief object of ambition. The simplicity 


of their home-life, and the number of bakers 
and cook shops, enabled even the women of 
the poorer classes to spend “much of their 
time in the streets, si4rket-places, and at the 
public games. 

It is noticeable that, at this day, the poor- 
est Roman woman, no matter how coarse 


her garments, will invariably have her hair 
neat, plaited and elaborately coiled, and 
fastened with showy beaded pins—which care 
of her bountiful tresses she derives directly 
from her ancestress of ancient times—for the 
ancients spent more time in the elaborate 
dressing of the hair than in any other adorn- 
iment. False tresses were quite as commonly 
used as now, anointed with rich perfumes, 
and curled, or twisted in the favorite helmet 
shape, or frizzled with hot irons, and 
fastened with elaborate pins of precious 
metal. At other periods the hair was raised 
upon pads or cushions, to an enormous 
height, with tiers and rolls of curls, general- 
ly false, the whole having precisely the effect 
of the “ great heads”’ in fashion in the time 
of LouisXVI. The only difference was that 
they do not appear to have ever worn 
powder, the first use of which is said to have 
been in France, in 1593. But, to make up 
for that, they often changed the color of the 
hair by means of a caustic lye, from the dark 
or black—most common in Italy—to a bright 
yellow, much admired by them as it was 
by the Greeks, because it was so rare among 
them. 

Juvenal, Pliny, Martial and Ovid all allude 
to the trained slaves who dressed the hair of 
great ladies, while the latter 

“ At perfect ease, the silkman’s stores survey, 

Chat with their female gossips, or replace 

The cracked enamel on their treacherous face.” 

Those ladies who could afford many slaves 
had the senior ones to form a sort of ‘‘jury 
of view,’’ to decide upon the becomingness 
ofa certain “‘ coiffure.”’ 


“So high they build her head, such tiers on tiers 
With many hands they pile, that she appears 
Andromache before ; and what behind ?— 

A dwarf, a creature of a different kind.” 

But woe betide the poor slave who left a 
curl out of place, or otherwise failed to please 
an exacting and capricious mistress. Women 
as they were, and often selected for youth, 
neatness and good looks, they were often, on 
such occasions, severely whipped, or came 
to more grievous harm from having flung at 
them the heavy hand mirrors in use at the 
toilet, which were made of polished metal. 
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Every lady of fashion had at least one 
hair-dresser, and often several, who were 
exclusive of other personal attendants ; and 
when they had anointed and dressed their 
mistress’ hair, they ‘‘ crowned the structure ”’ 
by adornment with gold ornaments, set with 
pearls and precious stones, and then bound 
it with fillets or ribbons of different bright 
colors. 

Young girls wore ribbons of another sort 
from those of matrons, while they wore nets 
to confine the hair, which were very much 
like those worn not so very long since. 

Not only did the Roman women use oint- 
ments and perfumes very freely upon the 
hair, but they made equally free use of 
cosmetics upon the face, painting them so 
freely as to seem, sometimes, to be wearing 
masks. Poppcea, the wife of Nero, invented 
a pomade to preserve her complexion, and 
bathed frequently in asses’ milk to beautify 
her skin. Five hundred asses were daily 
milked to supply this bath. 

Pumice stone was often used to smooth 
the skin before the various pomades were 
applied, and then came the paints, mostly 
white lead or chalk powder and vermillion, 
without attempt at concealment in the use 
of these supposed beautifiers. 

In the course of time effeminate men came 
to use the same fads, and they, as well as 
the women of fashion, used tweezers to pull 
out the small hairs from the face, of which 
great numbers have been found in Pompeii 
andelsewhere. Sometimes a mask of pitchy 
material was applied to the face, which, upon 
being removed, brought the hairs with it. 
The Roman ladies also painted the eyelids 
and eyebrows, just as is done to-day by the 
eastern women, and some in more western 
climes, and patches of various forms, stars, 
crescents and diamonds, were used as 
‘“beauty spots,’’ just as was the fashion in 
the last century. 

The Romans took great care of the teeth. 
and, although they do not appear to have 
used tooth-brushes like ours, they rubbed 
and washed the teeth carefully ; and when 
they were lost, they had artificial ones of 
ivory, which seem to have been more for 
appearances than use. 

Not only were earrings worn, but ladies 
often had three or four in each ear, of great 
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ites. They wore, also, necklaces, chains 
aud bracelets of gold, set with precious 
stones ; and such were often worn by the 
men, as well. A clasp, or buckle, oftea 
jewelled, worn on the left shoulder, secured 
the flowing garments of both sexes. But 
rings were the most general ornament for 
all classes, as they have been in all parts of 
the world in all time. Anciently, only Re 
man senators, and others of patrician rank 
were permitted to wear gold rings, while 
plebeians had to content themselves with 
those of iron, or base metal; but, by degrees, 
gold rings came to be worn by every one 
who could afford them—both men and 
women—and dandies even had lighter ones 
for summer than they wore in the cool 
season. According to the satirist, one of 
them 

‘Fans his summer rings.” 

And, as his fingers sweat beneath the freight, 

Cries, ‘‘Save me from a gem of greater weight!” 

Besides those beaming gems, rings were 
set with jasper, sardonyx, and carne 
lian, and most beautifully engraved. Thow 
sands of such stones, many with most quaint 
and wonderful devices, are preserved to the 
present day, in cabinet and in private hands. 
These were not only for ornament, but were 
used for sealing letters and papers, and often 
sent as a voucher, to enable the bearer tore 
ceive something valuable, or to communi 
cate important tidings. With these em 
graved signets, chests of valuables, wine cel- 
lars, and other repositories were sealed up; 
and sometimes they were pledged as eve 
dence, in contracts. The Romans used @ 
ring as an evidence of betrothal, and these 
“engagement rings’? were of plain gold, or 
of iron. These and other rings were gener 
ally taken from the fingers of the dead be 
fore cremation, and then were often put 
back in the cinerary urns, with the ashes— 
so that great numbers have been discovered 
from time to time, in the columbaria, but 
seldom of any very great value. As regards 
the clothing of the body, it may be said that 
the stuffs were of either wool or linen, of 
various degrees of fineness. In the simple) 
times of the republic, women always dressed” 
in white—but afterwards all sorts of col 
ors ‘came into use. Silk was a material” 
entirely unknown until near the end of 
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ignorant of the manner in which silk was pro- 
duced, which added great value to it in their 
eyes. It was brought from India, by a com- 
plicated machinery of commerce, already 
woven into piece goods. These were un- 
ravelled, and then woven anew, with linen 
or wool, in a cloth so thin that the body and 
limbs shone through it. 

Heliogabalus is said to have been the first 
to wear a robe of pure silk. This emperor, 
one of the most unworthy and debauched of 
rulers, who made his house aconsul, had a 
senate of women, over whom his mother 
presided, which prescribed all the modes 
and fashions. The emperor, Aurelian, is 
said to have refused his wife a robe of pure 
silk, on account of its excessive cost. In- 
deed it was not until more than five cen- 
turies after the Christian era that silk worms 
were brought from the East, and introduced 
into Constantinople by some monks, in the 
time of Justinian. 

Purple was always much admired by the 
ancients, the dye coming from the murex, as 
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is well known. The color was thought finer 
the darker it was. Under Augustus, violet 
and bright red became fashionable colors, as 
well as scarlet, and were soon worn by all 
who could afford to do so—but Nero and 
Ceesar afterwards reserved amethyst and pur- 
ple for imperial use exclusively. 

Bright colors were disused in mourning— 
when the Romans wore black, or a dark gray, 
and matrons, especially, appeared in public 
in dark clothes, dishevelled hair, and without 
ornaments. Inthe autumn respectable ladies 
who were at all religious, dressed themselves 
upon a certain day, in robes of ‘‘murrey,”’ 
or dead-leaf color, in which they made ex- 
piatory sacrifices, the clothing being after- 
ward scrupulously destroyed, the idea being 
that any evil which impended upon the 
wearers might pass into her tunics, and thus 
be carried off in flame. This expiation, if 
fully carried out, was most comfortably sup- 
posed to be sufficient for a whole year of 
peccadilloes. 


Needlework. 





BY MIRIAM K. DAVIS. 





) H, dainty art of stitchery, 
C) Thine is a kindling witchery ? 
For thou hast power to charm from us away 
—S The petty cares and trials that beset, 
Like burs, the narrow paths of every day; 
Thou makest us our weariness forget, 
O dainty art of stitchery. 


Though oft inclining rovingly, 
The fancy lingers lovingly 
Upon the vision of a maiden fair, 
Whose fingers work at that which is not work; 
The needle claiming half her present care, 
While half her thoughts in one sweet ambush lurk, 
Far, far away from stitchery. 


And history here might paint to me 
Its pictures, not one faint to me, 
Anent this olden art which grows not old ; 
As it has quoted stories of the eyes 
That looked upon Matilda’s work, or told 
Of Mary Somerville, the mistress wise 
Of science and of stitchery. 


Look not upon it scornfully 
Thou might’st desire it mournfully ; 
Nor talk of those who jeer at it and scoff, 
Zenobia, Sappho—all whose memory lingers— 


They may be great; they had been better off 


Had they but taught their all-impatient fingers 
The dainty art of stitchery. 


O dainty art of stitchery, 
I love thy kindly witchery, 
And may thy spell upon me aye be strong! 
I like the needle better than the pen, 
And as my lay is getting rather long 
I'd better take thy implement again, 
O dainty art of stitchery. 








Russia—A Sketch. 


BY J. M. NAPIER. 


HE sudden and unexpected gene- 
sis of an original, national liter- 
ature in Russia is perhaps one of 

ee SSS the ‘most remarkable 
SE) phenomena of modern 
times, and it wouldseem that the laws which 
govern the destinies of the proto-plasm are 
not without their application in the devel- 
opment of the genius of a nation. 

Though forming, geographically, part of 
Europe, Russia has, for many centuries, ex- 
isted in circumstances in nowise analogous 
to those of other continental nations. Re- 
pressed and nearly stifled by unfavorable en- 
vironment, continually disconcerted by his- 
torical and social cataclysms, the Russian 
genius has at last emerged from the chrysa- 
lid state. It has found a voice and commands 
the attention of the world. So late in the 
field the Russian romances have immediate- 
ly conquered a place in the foremost ranks. 
It is not surprising that their works should be 
read in a country like ours, where every bud- 
ding of thought or manifestation of genius 
receives a ready and intelligent appreciation. 
But even France so shy of everything exotic 
in the way of literature, has forgotten for 
once her national prejudices and indifference. 
This novel invasion of the barbarians has met 
with a:decided welcome there. The works 
of Tolstoi, Dostoriwiski, etc., are as popular 
in Paris now as those of Balsac were in St. 
Petersburg some years ago. Nations and 
individuals, we are all giving and receiving ; 
the world is one vast society of charity and 
mutual succor. Somewhere in the Koran we 
read these remarkable words, ‘‘ By what sign 
shall we know that the end of the world is 
near ?”’ asks the prophet, “‘ It will be when one 
soul can do nothing for another soul.’’ The 
most civilized nations need not therefore be tco 
proud to owe something to the ci devant ‘‘bar- 
barians,’’ of whom it was contemptuously af- 
firmed at the beginning of this century, ‘‘that 
they were rotten before they were ripe.”’ 

Like certain rivers which vast cataclysms 
have several times thrown out of their nat- 
ural course and forced to make new channels, 
the history of Russia for more than sixteen 
centuries has been one of turmoil and vast 


upheavals. Barbarian and pagan anarchy, 
continual struggles among the different tribes 
continued in Russia long after they had 
ceased in Europe. ‘The country was christ 
tianized at last (between 950 and 1000), by 
missionaries from the crumbling church of 
Constantinople, and this was at least a pledge 
of its future fusion with the nations of Br 
rope. But the germ could not develop, 
Scarcely had two centuries elapsed since the 
baptism of Kief when the country was sub 
merged by the invasion of Mongols; Asia 
seeking to reclaim her own and prevent its 
assimilating with the rest of Europe. The 
pagan couquerors became Mohammedans; 
but they remained Asiatics, and cast their 
subjects into an oriental mould. To under 
stand Russia we must recall what we knowof 
ancient Judea. Many of her philosophers 
profess the doctrines of Buddha, and glory iff 
their Argan descent. ‘‘ You strangers, they 
say proudly, will never understand the spirit 
of the old Argans, you are only their coll# 
terals, we are their lineal descendants.” 

And this assertion does not seem ut 
founded. Only forhis fair complexion, many 
a Russian might walk the streets of Tahore 
and be mistaken for a citizen, while the com 
parative tables of able philologists prove, 
that among Judo-European languages, the 
Slavonian has the closest resemblance with 
the Sanscrit ;indeed, there is less difference be- 
tween them than there is between the ancient 
and modern Greek. Name the Veda toa Rus 
sian peasant, and it will be a familiar word 
(Vedat, Russian for tosee to know), if heshould 
speak to youof fire, he wouldemploy the same 
word under which his ancestors worshipped 
thiselement. In heroriental origin, affinities” 
and proclivities is perhaps to be found the 
secret of the past and future destinies of 
Russia, But letus return to our sketch. 

In the fifteenth century, when the aurur@ 
of a new civilization was beginning to dawi 
in Europe, Russia was still struggling 1” 
shake off the yoke of a foreign despotioaty 
About the year 1550 they recovered their i= 
dependence, but only to fall into a thraldom 
more bitter, perhaps. Boris Gouvonof, by #” 
stroke of his pen constitutes himself the 
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mler of a nation of serfs. A century later 
the Poles over-run the country and rule at 
Moscow ; the term of their domination is, 
however, comparatively brief; Russia again 
recovers her independence and oscillates be- 
tween Asia and Europe. Shallshe return to 
her oriental traditions, or shall she merge 
her destinies with those of her European 
neighbors ? 

History repeats itself, and often in the 
same words. At critical moments a master 
mind arises; in one comprehensive glance 
he grasps the whole situation, and becomes 
the dictator of his nation. 

Peter the Great saw his country drifting 
eastward, and he decided that, in spite of all 
her tendencies, she should be European 
henceforth; strenuously, too, he labored in 
this direction. It is well known how the 
shorn chins of his soldiers nearly cost him 
his throne, so tenaciously did they cling to 
their long beards 4 l’oriental, and resent the 
foreign innovation of smooth chins. 

At first, only the ruler and his companions 
adopted European dress, customs, ideas and 
language ; gradually, however, the resistance 
weakened; the upper classes began to im- 
itate the sovereign, and, as might be ex- 
pected, the usual tangent movement made 
itself felt afteratime. It becamethe fashion 
to be foreign,—German, French, English, 
anything but Russian. Rich families sent 
their sons to foreign universities, and even 
the government sent many students to them. 
French was chiefly the mould into which 
everything was cast; it became almost the 
national tongue among the upper classes, so 
much so that at the beginning of this cen- 
tury there were many educated Russians, 
perfect French scholars, who could not 
speak their own language. 

Karamsine, novelist and historian, who 
declared himself the champion of slavophil- 
ism against the invasion of the foreign, 
affirmed that ‘‘there were not one hundred 
Russians who could spell.”’ 

Not twenty years ago, I myself knewa 
Russian princess, Alexandrine Molostwoff, 
who confided to me that she could not write 
the simplest letter, in her mother tongue, 
Without the help of a grammar or a diction- 
ary, and I have seen her plodding laboriously 
through a page of note paper, looking up 
early every other word. Nevertheless, she 
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was a very bright woman, and entire mistress 
of the French language. Meanwhile, the 
masses were developing slowly and ob- 
scurely, according to the laws. of their 
orientai origin; and, until the reign of 
Alexander I, the nation offered the singular 
spectacle of a small class directing arbitrarily 
the masses, whose wauts, desires and modes 
of existence they supremely ignored. How 
could they penetrate the obscurity which 
enveloped the life of the moujik, chained 
since three centuries to the soil on which he 
happened to be born? Ponchnine is said to 
have affirmed that the corn did not grow in 
Russia as it did in England, so sublimely 
ignorant were the economists of all that in- 
terested the welfare of the people they gov- 
erned. 

Enlightened and patriotic Russians awoke 
to asense of the injustice and the dangers 
of the situation, and their endeavors resulted 
in the emancipation of the serfs. 

Catherine II, often called the Semiramis. 
of the North, had inaugurated in Russia the 
elegant life of Versailles and Paris, and by 
her example and encouragement gave an 
important stimulus to literary life in Russia, 
It was a borrowed life, it is true, a literature 
of servile imitation ; still the writers of this 
period helped to form the language, and this 
was their real service. Thanks to their 
efforts, the literary style was created in less 
than a hundred years, a work which has 
been the elaboration of centuries in other 
countries, ‘Our literature,” says the Rus- 
sian critic, Belienski, ‘begins in 1793, with 
the first ode of Lomonosof.’”? He is the 
Chaucer, the Malherbe, of Russia. Mrs. 
Hemians says somewhere : 


“ Tis the touch of fairy hand, 
That wakes the spring of northern land : 
It warms not there by slow degrees,”’ &c. 


Such was the case with Russian literature. 
An extreme dearth was followed by a super- 
abundance of literary productions in verse 
and prose since the beginning of this cen- 
tury, though the quality was not always 
equal to the quantity. But forty years ago 
anew epoch began. Russia has developed 
an original literature of spontaneous growth : 
she has become conscious of ker powers and 
possibilities. The realistic novel is her lan- 
guage ; she thinks and speaks in her Gogols, 


her Dostoiwiskis, her Turgeneifs and her 
Lolstois. 













EAR Mistur editur, Fur a long 
time I hev bin a thinkin’ I would 
take my pen in hand to give you 
my idees on the kause an’ kure 

ov divorse, which I see is a adgitatin other 





grate minds beside your umble servant. 

Now, in the fust place, Mistur editur, the 
truth on’t is some folks wasn’t born ter drive 
dubble no more’n my old mare Kit. You 
put her on the off side an’ she’ll fret an’ 
fume, an’ you put her on the tother an’ she’ll 
sulk an’ poke; but you take her alone an’ 
she’ll drive as purty an’ true as you ever seed. 

An’ its jis so with some folks. Theys all 
in a terrible pucker ter hitch up dubble—it’ll 
drive eezyer—the lode ’1l be liter they argy— 
but when they git inter the harness it don’t 
work ez they ekspected! One takes a long 
tug an’ tother a short un—one steps high, 
an’ tother jes’ shuffles, an’ ov kourse its 
pritty tuff sleddin’. An’ unless one on ’em 
gins in they’ll soon bust their rig all ter 
smash. ButI believes in folkes az hitches up 
fur this ere long drive, a goin’ it ter the eend, 
neck or nothin’. An’ I tell you, my worthy 
friend, its a brake neck ride at the best. 

Seckontly, mistur editur, yung fokes gits 
it inter their heds ez how thare’s suthin’ 
awful funny ’bout gittin married. Now if 
you cood jes konvince ’em it was the same 
old, unsartin skow, painted up a leetle, ez 
Adam an’ Eve an’ hosts ov others hev made 
ship-reck in, they mitent be so crazy ter 
manoover it afore they got their pinnyfores 
off. 

Bett it’s all glammered over, till it looks to 
‘em like a voidge with nary a braker or 
skawl, an’ when they find out it’s a teedyus, 
seesick, mernotynus, overland rout ter glory, 
an’ not much ov a show arter you git thar— 
they can’t stan’ it, and take the divorse 
short-cut back ter single uneezynis. An’ say, 
ain’t a man or woman with a divorse in their 
pockit the oneezyist creetur you ever seed? 
It du beet all how anxssyus they is ter risk 
their neck agin. 

Thirdly, mistur editur, boys an’ gals now- 
days don’t neether on ’em hev enythin’ ter 
git marrid on, but a lot ov fine cloes, borrid 
weddin’ presents an’ a pidgun hole ov un- 
pade bills, an’ they wake up ter the fact that 
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this makes mity poor livin’ arter the fust fey 
weeks. Yousee theys altergether too trustfy] 
ov Providence. I tell you, it takes a leetle 
different kapitle ter run a cupple arter the 
elder hes hed his say. The nattural appe 
tight an’ feelins returns, an’ they can’t eat 
honey an’ snuff moonshine—they must hey 
good johnny cake an’ meely pertaters—i# 
don’t rest ‘em ez it ust ter, ter hang on the 
front gate all nite, an’ they find arter speri- 
mentin’ a few times that love alone ain't 
fust class fire-wood, an’ it takes a brite kero 
seen lite ter see the sparks by. All ov which 
things the young idyut ov kourse can’t see, 

Again the hum is voted a newsince, alter 
gether too old fashyuned fur the times an’ so 
the young cupple set up shop in a sarytogy 
trunk, an its on jack-skrews the hull timea 
rollin’ frum one bordin place ter another, 
Elder Talmidge hit bout square when he sed 
these fashyunable bordin’ houses ov oum 
was the hot-bed ov divorse. He’s gota 
pritty levil hed I -gess, if he duz, ez I hey 
herd, run a kind ov religus theeter down 
thar in Brooklin. 

Thar is a strike in the present git 
erashun, ez you doutliss know, bein a news 
paper man, agin the lawful an’ legitimit 
fruit of marridge. Sience hez found out 
childern is a heritidge ov the devil stid ov the 
Lord an gone ter killin’ on em off, nuff tet 
make old Herod quite a desent sort ov a maf 
in komparison. Sothe yung fokes hez tuk 
ter raisin puppies, cats, birds, foundlins, an 
such, which they declare is much eezyer al 
cheeper done. But the bark ov a poodle 
nur the purr ov a cat an such like cros 
breeds, don’t anser the yernins of the humat 
hart like the cry an coo ov an old-fashyuned 
baby. An, Mister editur, I dun no @f 
blame a cupple fur sepperatin ez cant per 
duse better stock ’n this. 

Now here’s me an my woman, Minervy 
Ann ez hez lived tergether nigh onter fifty 
year an we hev razed an even dozen ov good, 
strait, likely childern az you ’Il offen see with 
nary a poodle among ’em, an we hev nev@ 
once thought ov such a thing ez a divors 
We aint hed no time nur money fur sech 
ekspensive musements. 1 tell you, its bee 
a lively hussel an tussel ter keep in korn @# 
kaliker ! 
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Dv kourse, we run agin t’others pecoolyar- 
jiees pretty hard sumtimes—she says she 
can’t ’stan’ my readin’ and ritin’, it makes 
me so forgitful; an’ I say the same ov her 
powerful goggles an’ sharp tung. In this 
harmless way we tech off. the ‘lecktrisity 
when thar’s too big a charge, an’ then the 
domestick atmosfere is cleer fur a good 
while. An’ right here let me obzarve that 
ev'ry cupple ez ekspecks ter wether through 
hed ort ter study sum safe way ov handlin’ 
these kommon family eksplosives. 

An’ now az the last, though by no meens 
the leest kause, I will menshen our loose 
an’ ill-appinted divorse laws. Why, they 
tell me, you can’t cross the line inter sum 
States without their suspecktin’ you’re arter 
abill, an’ at sum ov the depoes they go so 
fur as ter say, ‘‘This train waits fifteen min- 
its (at L. or D.) fur divorse.’’ An’ then they 
peddle out the dockyments kinder rezonable 
(you see), an’ no disagreeabul kwesyuns 
asked ; so it’s very konveenyent an’ must be 
a grate temptashen to fokes as is allers a 
byin’ whatever is cheep whether they need 
it or not. 

Jest at this pint, Mistur editur, my woman 
cum in an sed: 

“What are you a codgitatin over, Polemi- 
cus?” 
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“ Divorse, its kause an kure,” I repiyed, 

“Wal, jest read me what you hev rit,” 
she sed, fur she 7s kinder proud ov nly 
ritin, though she’s a leetle backword bout 
ownin on’t; an so I red her the above. 
When I hed dun she shuved them ere goggles 
ov hern on the top ov her hed, an a givin 
her nose a pecoolyer rub in the holler ov her 
hand, she sed, sez she, 

“Thats all well enuff, Polemicus, but thars 
too things as "ll squelch this nasty divorse 
bizniss bettern enythin you hev subskribed— 
make the law that Christ gin on this ere 
thing, the younanimus law ov our kuntry, 
an then make another jest as younanimus 
that no divorsed man or woman can git 
married agin, I tell you, ¢haz ll fix these 
silly, frittery, little whiffits, an the old uns 
too, as jest thinks it an innersent pervershen 
ter git married an onmarried. My word for 
it, it “ll kill this thing dedder’n snuff. There, 
you jest add that,’ she sed, “‘an then come 
along an git them ere August sweets, Ispoke 
ter you ’bout this mornin, or I can’t bake 
em fur supper, your a gitten more forgitfuller 
every day.” 

So please ekscuse what is lackin in this 
ere, ez youseeI am, Yours in haste, 

POLEMICUS POTTLE. 
Squire ov Pottleville, Ohi 
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BY SARAH BRIDGES STEBBINS. 





HE waves they ebb, the waves they flow, 
© The ships they come, the ships they go; 
\ But never ship speeds home to me! 

In years agone my dreams beheld 


The swelling sails ’neath which were spelled 
All treasures of the earth and sea. 


Whate’er befalls, on narrowed shore, 
Of storm or shine, no more, no more 

My trusting heart doth watch and wait. 
Time’s ocean now could waft to port 
Norarest freight for envy’s sport, 
That, worthless, would not come too late! 


But mere driftwood that strikes my feet, 
To warm to life old memories sweet, 
Is all my eyes yet care to see; 
The hoped-for ship, so out of time, 
Though filled with w ealth of every clime, 
No welcome haven has for me. 


From youth to age, my yearning soul 
Marked barren waters ruthless roll 

With tear-spray salt o’er hapless fate ! 
Though ship should hail from Holy Land, 
To lost desire on life’s lone strand, 

Would Dead Sea fruit be borne too late! 
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“Beauty and the east.” 
[A New Version. ] 





BY BLANCHE MYRTLE. 





UMMER season at Grenville on- 

the-sea had just begun , but ‘‘ the 
summer had rushed itself,’’ as 
some one remarked in regard to 
the very hot weather of early June; and 
already the cottages and hotels were filled 
to overflowing. Mrs. Selina Vere de 
Blancke occupied a cottage, and; although 
all the cottages at Grenville were as much 
like each other as eggs laid by the same 
hen, even the outside of the one occupied 
by Mrs. de Blancke had a distinct indi- 
viduality of its own. A hammock, with 
portable framework, was swung on the 
shady side; cane chairs, gorgeous with 
ribbons and cushions, brightened the ve- 
randa; and innumerable articles of furni- 
ture, pictures, services of china, glass and 
silver gave a specially home-like air to 
the interior. But far beyond all else the 
special charm of this cottage was its mis- 
tress, for Mrs. de Blancke was a belle, a 
beauty, and, according to wide-spread 
rumor, the possessor of untold wealth. She 
certainly acted as if rumor spoke truly; 
and by the time she had occupied her 
cottage a week there was not a man in 
Grenville who would have refused to cash 
her cheque for any amount. As to her 
beauty there could be no question, except 
with the blind—it was fairly dazzling ; and 
her manners were of the kind universally 
pronounced irresistible by the sex whose 
favorable verdict she valued, while she 
possessed a subtle fascin-*’ © for women, 
explained perhaps by t! ince of her 
gowns and a decided talent for setting 
the fashion in everything most becoming 
to feminine loveliness. 

The season was well advanced and new 
arrivals were rare, when Se wr Alva Mor- 
eno one morning made his appearance on 
the veranda of the principal hotel. He 
was not a handsome man, in fact he was 
so far the reverse that the fact was re- 
marked in a very uncomplimentary man- 
ner as soon as he became a visitor at Mrs. 
Vere de Blancke’s; and when Charlie 
Briggs, a hopeless adorer of that fair lady, 
nick-named the pair ‘‘ beauty and the 





beast ’’’ he expressed the sentiment of e 
one present and immortalized himself for 
the rest of the summer. 

The Senor was a Cuban; rich, 
report, though no one believed it, for he 
was the plainest dressed man in Gren 
ville, and occupied a room on the fourth 
floor at the hotel. But notwithstanding 
his ugliness of face, he had a fine figure 
and a distinguished bearing; but even 
with the signs of evident economy, there 
were occasions when he seemed to have 
plenty of money, and he used it lavishly; 
but, strange to say, only for the benefitof 
the poor and suffering, and even then he 
was at infinite pains to keep the fact um 
known, but that was impossible, as every 
one will understand who has ever passed 
the summer at a seaside hotel. Gradual 
ly, too, the men were attracted toward 
him; and, before any one could have 
suspected it, he was, in his way, as great 
a favorite as Mrs. de Blancke; and, with 
unanimos perverseness, the women soon 
found |.1m more interesting than any of 
the apollos of the beach, who had been 
wont to sport in the surf and swim fat 
out to sea. One by one these had retired 
from ardent pursuit of the ‘‘ Beauty,” 
though they still worshipped at a dis- 
tance ; and though they were aware of the 
favor bestowed on the ‘‘ Beast,’’—for 
Mrs. de Blancke was always ‘‘at home” 
to Senor Moreno—there was great diver- 
sity of opinion as to how the affair was 
going to end. 

Nelly Gray had told Charlie Briggs— 
who had grown quite pale and thin, poor 
fellow—that she was positively certain 
Mrs. de Blancke had no thought of mar- 
rying Senor Moreno; and Charlie, who 
had known Miss Gray since she wasa little” 
girl in short frocks, had bestowed on het” 
a good, old - fashioned, brotherly hug, 7 
and had said: ‘* You always were such a 
jolly girl, dear Nell; but what makes yous 
think so?”’ } 

‘‘Why, you old goose, because there 
isn’t a bit of romance between them. She 
told me he was 22 old friend, whom she” 
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had known years ago, and I have seen 
them alone together—they are just like 
brother and sister. Orange blossoms 
never grow on such soil as that. Fancy 
you and me getting married! Ha, ha, 
ha!” 












Ife ‘Sure enough, ah—ha, ha!’’ echoed 
Charlie Briggs. ‘‘Oh, my, but you are 
yy awfully wise, Nell.’’ 
_ he “I can see a church by daylight,” 
Sren. § quoted Miss Gray, ‘‘and sometimes I can 
ourth g ¢ven see inside the church, and I have 
ding had a vision once and again of that 
igure ‘“Beauty’’ standing in front of ¢? - altar, 
even | 2nd the Beast’’ had turned into a good- 
thet looking young prince, who looked just 
have § like you, Charlie. Listen, dear boy, let 
shly; § ™ tell you something. Do you remem- 
fitof ber the day you swam so far out, and 
n he somebody called out ‘‘sharks ahead!” 
up § just for fun? I was close by Mrs. de 
‘ Blancke, and she turned the color of a 
sed sheet, and then when she caught my eye 
jug | 22d realized it was only a joke, she 
wal blushed the loveliest crimson, a Jack 
have § "Se was nowhere in comparison. I vow 
ria she was as red as you are now.”’ 
with “OQ, Nell! You areanangel!’’ And 
soll after that Charlie Briggs very gradually 
y of approached the ‘‘ Beauty’’ again, but not 
been @ i= Such a way as to attract attention, for 
far @ “*Perience had taught him wisdom, and 
ired | te determined to have as few rivals as 
ty,” possible; but he kept an observant eye on 
die the ‘‘Beast,’’ all the same, and he won- 
the | ‘ered more than ever what was the attrac- 
a tion between these two? There was surely 
ne”? § Some mystery, and if they didn’t love 
ver- § ch other why were they continually to- 
wa gether? True, they were old friends, and 
probably had many subjects of interest to 
— § ‘tk about—but that was not all! There 
oor § 2S some special subject. They often 
rails spoke low, in tones of confidence, and 
nar- | When any one approached they would 
wha hurriedly raise their voices and seem to 
ttle § % speaking on some utterly indifferent 
her topic. 
ug, ‘*What can it mean?’’ Charlie would 
ha @ ** himself. ‘Has Nell been making 
you sport of me, or is she quite mistaken her- 





self? And yet they do not seem like 
lovers ! _ Qh, why am I such a poor, pen- 
niless wretch, or why isshesorich? I 
shall do something desperate—rich or 
poor, I care not, before another twenty- 
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four hours have passed I shall ask her to 
marry me, and if she refuses—well! I 
shall know the worst, and I have an uncle 
in Australia. I was named after the old 
fellow, and he has often asked me to visit 
him—lI’ll probably go.”’ ; 

It was about midnight when Charlie 
Briggs suddenly formed this resolution, 
and he was slowly returning from a ‘‘ hop”’ 
at the principal hotel, where Mrs. de 
Blancke as usual had been the special at- 
traction; and Charlie, although he had 
danced with her several times, finally came 
away early because he could no longer en- 
dure the appearance of intimacy between 
Mrs. de Blancke and Senor Moreno; and, 
worse still, the shrugs and smiles of his 
friends, all of whom, though they admired 
the lady were none of them hopelessly in 
love with her as Charlie was. Having reach- 
ed the above determination, just as he came 
in sight of the hotel Charlie felt a sudden 
calmness come upon him, which is the 
common effect of having reached any 
settled state of mind. 

‘‘T feel better already’’ thought the 
young man. ‘‘That’s a good omen,”’ 
and he ran lightly upstairs to his room, 
where the first object that caught his eye 
was a black-edged letter with a foreign 
stamp, lying on his dressing case; for— 
melancholy fact!—young men have the 
same tendency to approach a looking-glass 
immediately on entering a room as is 
usually ascribed to young women. 

‘¢What on earth is this? Somebody 
dead !’’ exclaimed Charlie, as he snatched 
the letter and hastily tore it open. As 
he read it an expression of amazement, 
amounting almost to horror, overspread 
his face; as he read it a second time he 
grew pale and then red, then he caught at 
a chair and sat down suddenly. But grad- 
ually his breath came easy, his complexion 
settled to its natural tint, and—don’t be 
hard on him, kind reader, for his uncle 
was an old man and he had never seen 
him!—it must be added that Charlie’s 
face shone bright as the sun at noonday. 

The letter was from a lawyer in Mel- 
bourne, to inform Mr. Charles Briggs of 
the sudden death of his uncle, together 
with the very interesting circumstance 
that the will named him as the sole heir 
to property amounting to a quarter of a 
million pounds sterling. 
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‘* May Heaven biess tne dear oid man !”’ 
said Charlie, fervently; ‘‘and if I don’t 
weep for him it is because he has made 
me too happy for tears. Wherever his 
generous spirit is now I hope he knows 
how grateful I am, and to be happy is 
surely the best way that any one can show 
his gratitude.” 

It wasn’t much sleep that Charlie got 
that night, but the hours passed in a deli- 
cious dream, so blissful that his face show- 
ed no sign of wakeful hours in the morn- 
ing; and at the earliest hour permissible 
he was on the way to call on the ‘‘ Beauty.” 
It was an exquisite morning. The air 
seemed perfymed with the fresh scents of 
the summer day, the sky was an over- 
hanging vault of deep blue ether, with 
light white clouds floating over it, and the 
sound of the surf beating on the beach 
not far away was nature’s own music sing- 
ing a hymn of jey and praise in the 
universe. 

Charlie Briggs felt he had never known 
true happiness till that morning, and his 
heart fairly bounded as he saw the pretty 
cottage directly before him. He felt sure 
that Mrs. de Blancke would be swinging in 
her hammock on this delicious day, and he 
hastened toward the spot, so carried away 
by his feelings that he would probably 
have caught the fair widow in his arms 
without a word of explanation had he only 
found her—alone! But she wasn’t alone— 
she was in the hammock, sure enough, 
half seated, half reclining against the 
crimson silk cushion; and beside her, 
bending toward her in an attitude of un- 
mistakable ease and intimacy was the 
‘¢ Beast.’? And it was by that offensive 
name, and most savagely, that Charley 
Briggs designated to himself the Senor 
Moreno. 

The young man stood as if rooted to 
the ground, glaring at them—the woman 
he loved, the man whom at this moment 
he felt that he hated. The awning of the 
veranda was so arranged that for the 
moment he was concealed, even if they 
had not been turned from him, but 
Charlie never thought of that—all his 
senses seemed merged in that of light, 
though he was soon aware that his hear- 
ing was also intensely acute. Mrs. de 
Blancke presently sat up in the hammock, 
Moreno extended his hand, and she 


sprang quickly to ner feet, saying as sne 
took his arm: 

‘‘T know your patience has been’ se) 
verely tried, my dear Alva. But trust 
me, #on amt. ‘This very day ends your 
probation and gives your wife into your 
arms.”’ 

He caught her slender hand and kissed 
it, and Charlie Briggs felt himself suffo- 
cating. Mrs. de Blancke and her com. 
panion walked slowly onward, and Charlie 
without a thought followed them, as the 
iron follows the loadstone. That he 
might be spying or eavesdropping never 
occurred to him; his mind was in a fer- 
ment, but above all the wild confusion 
there, he kept asking himself, ‘‘ What 
does it mean? Is she already his wife, or 
does she mean to marry him to-day? 
Impossible. I have seen such sweet 
meaning in her eyes, such dear confession 
on her lovely face. Can any woman be 
such a fraud—such a heartless coquette? 
Oh, Heaven, I shall go mad!” 

During these few seconds, that seemed 
an eternity to the jealous lover, Mrs. dé 
Blancke and her companion had passed 
around the house, arriving at the front 
door just as a slender young girl had 
reached it, and was about to ring the 
bell. 

«‘ Adela, Adela! My angel—have l 
found you at last?’’ exclaimed the Senor 
Moreno, as with a bound he reached this 
unexpected vision. The young lady ut 
tered a smothered cry, grew very pale, 
and would have fallen but that the Senor” 
caught her in his arms and carried her 
into the house. And Mrs. de Blancke 
began to cry a little, and turning away to 
hide her tears found herself tace to face™ 
with Charlie Briggs. At that she gavea 
little scream, being hysterical from re 
pressed feeling; but when Mr. Briggs 
would have offered Azs arm as a support, © 
she drew herself up haughtily, and de7 
manded : & 

‘* What brought you here, sir?”’ BS 

‘«My love for you, Selina,”’ answered © 
Charlie; and then being fairly launched, 
and conscious that he had called her, un] 
rebuked, by her christened name, hey 
poured forth a perfect torrent of pas 
sionate love and entreaty. 

‘‘You foolish boy,” interrupted Mis= 
de Blancke, when he paused for breathj® 
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‘‘His name is Frank Stanton—I gave 
him my most hearty consent, too, for I 
consider him worthy of you.’’ 

‘‘Oh, indeed, well I wish you would 
tell the young man that I have so much 
real estate to superintend that I have no 
time for lovers,’’ she said. 


But it would not be surprising if Gilda 
should finally decide that she needed 
some one to help her take care of her 
property, and who would be more worthy 
of the position than Mr. Frank Stanton? 


Summer Scenes. 


BY DACE GOODELL, 


I wandered forth at even’s quiet hour, 
>* Leaving the noisy streets, and busy mart 
All far behind; that for a little while, 
My soul might feast on nature’s varied charms, 
And dwelling on its beauties, look far hence 
Up to the God who made them. 


© of the world and wearied of its cares, 


Where at length 
My steps had led me far from other men, 
I paused to view the scene. The summer sun 
Had nearly reached th’ horizon of the west, 
Yet seemed awhile to linger, as though loth 
To leave the glorious scene, and from the clouds 
Around on either side, drew many a stream 
Of crystal waters, as ’twould quench the thirst 
Caused by the noontide heat. The clouds them- 
selves, 
Like mountain snow-banks with a golden edge, 
Lay lovingly upon the heaven’s own blue; 
Yet deigned to touch the earth, that man might 
find 
Thereon a path to Heaven. Here and there, 
Dotting the verdant;mead, the cattle stood ; 
Some grouped together by the rippling stream, 
Some browsing still upon the tender grass, 
And others resting neath the lofty elms, 
Whose pendant branches swaying in the breeze, 
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Seemed to the listening ear, like gentle notes 
Of soft and distant music. 


Far to the north, 

A dim and dusky mountain rears on high, 
Its snow-crowned top, e’en ‘to the vault of 

heaven. 
While round on either side, the boundless wood 
As yet untouched by man, excludes from view 
All but the scene below us. Birds o’erhead ¥J 
Wheel round and round upon the evening air 
In endless mazes, as though they also 
Mourned the departing sunbeams. 


Lower yet 

Sinks Phoebus’ fiery chariot, as ’twould pass 
The eternal gates of Heaven. ’*Tis gone at 

length ; 
And then the clouds, the ever-varying clouds, 
Gleam like a sea of fire, then fade away 
And slowly don a garb of modest hue, 
As twilight from the vaulted arch above 
Lets down her curtains, gemmed with many a star 
That light their golden censors one by one 
To re-illume the world. The dark-browed Night, 
Invested now with all her wonted power, 
Reseats herself upon her sable throne 
To rule this nether world. And silence comes 
To calm the weary, and the broken-hearted. 





The Fashions. 





fi Monthly Resume of Practical Matters Relating to 
Dress and Social kvents. 


E have a novelty in this 
season’s dress goods in the 
width 
¢ witha rich handsome bor- 


double specimens 
der woven with the ma- 
terial, and occupying one 
selvedge the whole length 
The border. 
ed fabrics are made dou- 

{ ble - width, 

width has to be used lengthwise for draped tunics 


of the piece. 
because the 


and skirts, so that forty-four or forty-eight inches 
is none too wide. A pretty sample is diagonal 
with alternate rays of red and white, producing 
a delicate pink. The border, some ten inches 
wide, is slate grey, the colors being almost con- 
cealed by close, narrow stripes of red, leaving 
two grey stripes at each edge of the border 
about one inch wide, they being picked out with 
white and resembling four bands of inch grey 
ribbon with white picot edge 
goods to match for the bodice, sleeves, etc., is 
also shown in double width. 


Plain diagonal 


Next in order of novelty are the Pekin wool- 
ens with silk stripes imitating bands of ribbon. 
They are truly exquisite. They are single width, 
with double-width plain goods to match. A pretty 
example is of pale blue and white, with stripes 
imitating one and a half inch ribbons in pale 
buff and delicate blue placed at equal distances. 

Metal braids are enormously popular and grow 
in favor daily; they are certainly very handsome. 
Some are apparently nailed to the gown with 
large knobs of steel. Others in several shaded 
tones of red, brown, green, blue or grey tinsel, 
are sprinkled all over with minute grains of metal 
beads. They are especially adapted to trim the 
charming Russian blouses which Parisiennes so 
much affect just now. The blouse is a sort of 


corsage with rounded short basques, the fronts 
of which are gauged at the neck, the right cross 
ing the left, and fastening beneath a band of or. - 
namental braid. A wide revers collar is covered 
with the same braid, the rather wide sleeve being 
held at the elbow or wrist by a band of the 
braid. The same braid forms a belt, clasped 
with a large buckle. 

Among the simplest gowns for afternoon wear 
are white muslin with fine dots, or else with very 
large spots; these are made with around waist and 
full skirt, and are worn with pink or with lemon- 
colored ribbons. Pale blue, écru, and rose-tinted 
muslins are also popular; these are completed by 
a collar, wristbands, and belt with sash ends of 
velvet of a contrasting color—dark green on the 
yellow-tinted lawns, brown on blue, etc. Change- 
able ribbons are also used on these gowns. The 
belt ribbon is three inches wide, being folded in 
the middle to half this width as it passes around 
the waist; it is fastened on the left side of the 
front and descends in two short loops and two 
long ends that fall to the foot of the skirt; the 
collar is a band of the folded ribbon, fastened ~ 
also on the left side, and wristbands of the ribbon 
have a small bow inside the sleeves. The inge- 
nious home milliner will add a pretty round hat 
of the muslin, made with softly puffed crown, and 
a shirred brim turned up behind, and trimmed. 
with bows of ribbon and lace. Fine woven Tor- = 
chon laces, Valenciennes and Oriental laces are 
all used on these gowns. 

For garden parties, old fashioned lawn gowns, s 
made up over silk in most picturesque French ~ 
styles of the last century, are popular and stylish. 
These costumes are completed by a shirred 
round hat of the lawn, trimmed with ribbons and, 
lace, and also a parasol of lawn over silk, mounted 
on a long handle, finished with a point at the 

: 
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foot, to be used as a walking-stick. The sprigged 
mus!ins of these dresses are sheer old time 
lawns, wrought all over with thick dots and 
with sprigs of colored flowers on their white 
grounds, A rosebud pattern on white is prettily 
made up over rose pink taffeta silk. The round 
waist is laid in four plaits on the shoulders, in 
front and back, graduated narrower at the waist 
line, and there are side forms set in with neat 
“purling ”’ in the seams. The high collar has 
pink gros grain ribbon around it to match the 
belt ribbon, there is a jabot of lace down the 


front, and the sleeves are puffed lawn over silk, 


with jace and ribbon wristbands. The skirt is 
six breadths of the lawn, shirred around tr 
top, edged with a deep gathered flounce of the 
lawn, finished at top and bottom with lace, and 
this skirt is taken up once in a deep fold across 
each hip, so that it shows below on the sides 
the pinked edges of the pink silk skirt beneath. 
This entire dress is mounted on a foundation 
skirt of pink silk, gored in the usual way, with 
two small steels across the back, and finished at 
the foot by a gathered or plaited ruffle. 

Black Jace dresses are very largely adapted 
for out-door wear with fancy jackets of all de- 
scriptions, but chiefly of silk, and the toilette 
will be completed by a wide-brimmed black hat, 
in lace or fine straw, trimmed with a large p'ume 
of black feathers and a bunch of yellow roses, 
The dresses are made in many noyel ways; a 
good style is to arrange the sides as full panels 
formed of a deep flounce drawn in at intervals 
by ribbon run through casings and made up ona 
plain light colored or shot silk foundation. Black 
figured and embroidered nets will be worn in 
the same way; the foundation skirt is of colored 
silk, and bordered with a deep flounce or bouil- 
lonné of the 1 ver this isa full upper skirt 
of net, gathercu at tue back and draped in front. 
The edge is hemmed over ribbon, and all the 
draperies are caught up with bows of ribbon to 
maich. 

With black lace dresses, black velvet ribbon is 
sometimes placed over wider moiré ribbon of a 
stylish shade, the colored ribbon showing merely 
beyond the edges of the narrower black ribbon ; 
yellow, leaf green, and copper pink are excellent 
colors to place under hanging black ribbons in 
a sash at the side, or in two lengthwise rows tied 
with bows at intervals, also on the pointed girdle, 
the standing collar, and the wristbands. 

The sweetest little fichus are made, hoth for 
high and low corsages, to be worn with tight 


bodices to make them look as if they were full. 
For a high bodice you make a frill of lace, which 
you will tack around the edge of the bodice, after 
having tacked it inwards to form the V opening 
reaching to the waist, and underneath you will 
add a puffing of silk or surah, which you will 
hook to each side of the turned-in V. Fora low- 
necked bodice the neck must be surrounded with 
a frill of lace,and lace brettelles can be added in 
front from the shoulders down to the centre of 
the waist, the open space between should be filled 
in with a puffing of gauze, lace,or surah to match 
the color of the gown and sash. Bows of ribbon 
also to match the sash are placed on the shoulders. 

A toilette designed by Redfern for a young 
lady of Philadelphia, is in very fine French cash- 
mere. The bodice of reseda cashmere is fitted 
to the form at the back and in front, only the 
fronts are left open jacket fashion, and the bodice, 
which is finished with revers braided in two cords 
of oxydised silver and copper, is cut off at waist- 
line just below the under belt, confining loose vest 
of coral pink cashmere, and secured with metal 
buckle. The underskirt is braided in silver and 
copper, while the untrimmed draperies fall in 
soft straight folds at back, and are carried diag- 
onally across from left to right side. The sleeves 
are braided on wrist and top with cords of metal. 
With this suit comes a hat of fancy straw; the 
odd-shaped brim is lined with reseda velvet, and 
the trimming consists of loops and pink-edged 
reseda ribbon placed at the back. 

Pronounced and elaborate isa Redfern cos- 
tume of Cobea hlue vicuna cloth, with skirt ar- 
ranged in plaits under diagonal front cross-piece, 
and side panel of richly-braided designs executed 
in blue and silver, fine mixed Paris cord. The 
over-drapery 1s carried from left side across front, 
and the folds are arranged under or with the loop- 
ings of the graceful back drapery. The peculiar 
waist has plain vest from bust down, open or cut 
away over front sides, and above is a diamond 
design in braiding over chest, with conceit to 
match on cuffs, or wrists of sleeves. The hat en 
suite is of the cloth. 

An original Redfern jacket is in fawn-colored 
twilled Venetian cloth. The stylish garment-has 
tight vest, with loose fronts from under arm 
seams, and slightly cut away, but double-breasted 
over bust, with graceful slope, giving space for 
braided centre-piece in fern-leaf design, executed 
in copper and fawn metallic braid, This all 
metal braid’ is the latest decorative Paris nov- 
elty. A similar pattern is braided down the 
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centre of the fitted back, while smaller leaf 
figures finish sleeves and high collar. 

Young girls evening gowns are frequently 
made of soft silk in white and all colors, and 
this material lasts longer and looks better than 
tulle after once or twice wearing. Moreover, 
while quite suitable for a dance, silk can be 
worn at any kind of party. Girls wear low 
bodices, brought up a little on the shoulder, for 
all occasions of evening wear now. These soft 
silks are to be had in several delicate colorings, 
and are mostly trimmed with lace. 

Linen collars and cuffs are once more the 
fashion; the newest are attached to tiny fronts 
of the same linen as the collar, and these as 
often as not are colored, and fasten at the back. 
The cuffs, to match, are quite straight. Dainty 
aprons for wearing at fancy bazaars are made of 
écru embroidered muslin, with a large ruche of 
muslin and lace on one side of the bib. Small 
and pretty fichus and Steinkirk ties are made of 
lisse, tastefully intermixed with lace and ribbon. 

Charming novelties in pocket handkeichiefs 
have appeared; they are of all colors. Ona 
ground of pink, red, blue or lilac extends a 
sprinkling of tiny crescents, horseshoes, spots, 
stars in some widely contrasting shade, such as 
red on blue, blue on pink, black on pale blue. 
Others are striped all over with bands in two 
colors, some half inch wide. The hem of such 
varieties is very narrow, not over a quarter of 
an inch wide. Other examples are of plain 
batiste in some delicate color, the edge cut with 
valenciennes insertion, a flounce of the same 
trimming the edge. 

Shaded tulles are being largely used in mil- 
linery, ordinary and fancy tulles, also crépe lisse, 
gauze, etc. Some beautiful metallic laces are 
used by modistes to form the brims and drape- 
ries of capotes; those embroidered in tinsel 
of various colors on white tulle having the best 
effect. 

Silver at present is the rage for toilet articles. 
It is no longer enough that the dining table 
should be decorated with the necessary imple- 
ments of this metal, but it has found its way to 
my lady’s dressing-room and in time may de- 
scend below the dining-room, even to the kitchen, 
where, like the Mexicans, the Americans will 
have their food cooked in silver saucepans. For 
the sum of $1000 a very handsome set may be 
purchased in solid silver, This includes two 
hair brushes, a hand mirror, powder-box, dress- 
ing comb, a hat: brush and a clothes brush, hair- 


pin tray, jewel box and a pair of cut-glass bottles 


with silver-topped stoppers set in silver castors, ~ 


besides a few manicure implements. The powder 
box is cup-shape, lined with gold, and has a 
closely-fitting cover; the jewel box is oval, and 
the small hairpin tray, also oval, is alone thirty 
dollars. A powder box in this style is one hun- 
dred dollars, a single brush forty-two dollars, 
and a hand mirror one hundred dollars; but the 
work is so beautiful that the prices do not seem 
large, and one dealer says he has such a demand 
for it that he can hardly make it fast enough. 

Ladies are now embroidering their damask 
table-linen with colored silk and gold thread, 
with which they trace the pattern of the damask 
in running, or darning-stitch, Tea-tray-cloths 
are.also lightly embroidered in this same style, 

I will now tell you of a pretty way to decorate 
your windows, especially the windows which 
look on to a back yard. Take a piece of crape, 
net or gauze, of the shape and size of your win- 
dow-pane, and place it over some Chinese or 
Japanese design; mark the design on your own 
material with a colored pencil, and afterwards 
either paint the design according to your model, 
or run it over with colored and gold silk, in darn- 
When done, gum to the panes of the 
On staircases, 


ing stitch. 
windows you wish to decorate. 
in studies, boudoirs, etc., these decorated win- 
dows look very pretty and Oriental-like. 

High plants and pyramids of flowers are no 
longer used as decorations for dinner-tables ; but 
in front of each lady’s plate a crystal or silver 
tray is placed, on which lies, quite flat, a fan or 
other object, made of flowers, and tied with 
wide watered silk ribbons to match. 

This forms quite a flower table-cover, and does 
not prevent those at the table seeing each other. 
The corners of square tables are decorated in 
the same way, and are made to look like minia- 
ture flower-beds. When lit up at night, these 
flowers, and crystal, and silver, and Dresden or- 
naments look quite fairy-like. Foliage is also 
intertwined through these little flower-beds. It 
requires quite an artistic eye to arrange all these 
flowers and ornaments with taste; but the result 
is worth the trouble, I assure you. 

Another pretty work for house-decoration, 
and which will find much favor this year at the 
seaside and in all country resorts, is to embroider 
silk panels for screens. The stitch used is the 
running or darning-stitch, and the materials are 
colored silks and gold thread. Japanese designs 
are, of course, ae rigueur here. Sometimes, 
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however, old brocades may be used, which! need 
only to have the design outlined in gold, 
FASHION. 


Summer Parasols. 


There are two distinctive novelties in parasol 
handles—one, Japanese bone, flat like a tusk, 
carved and engraved in black designs, broader 
and more important looking than handles of 
parasols usually are; the other called “Bois 
bouillon,” is very light and dull exteriorly, and 
unvarnished, but harmonizes well with the fash- 
ionable colors. Zmn-/out-cas of the ordinary 
twenty-inch size are in demand, with the flat 
Japanese handles. There are a number of new 
ideas in parasols. Crépe lisse is a favorite ma- 
terial, embroidered or frilled on to the shape. 
Biscuit is one of the tones most used, and the old 
mot white. The puffed lisse parasols in this 
have an edging of thick silk cord, and no lace 
beyond. The puffings are applied inside as well 
as out, ‘China silk is treated in the same way 
as lisse, and large balls as well as bows are added 
to the tops and handles. 

Muslin parasols are made by thousands in the 
twelve pointed star shape, some of them arranged 
with one star laid over the other, one portion 
transparent. Crépe lisse treated’ in this way and 
bordered with lace has a soft and feathery effect. 
The star shape lends itself to the use of plenty of 
lace ; so does the pagoda, which is being largely 
used again. Designers of parasols appear to 
have exercised all their ingenuity to produce 
something quite new. Perfectly flat shapes with 
twelve ribs and a bordering of lace, are more 
novel than absolutely pretty; and the same may 
be said of the double squares. Some special em- 
broidered muslin has been prepared for the 
summer parasols, with designs of rounds and 
squares; and white is more popular than cream 
tints. 

One of the newest parasols have handles of 
wood quaintly cut and painted with enamel 
paint to match the covering or lining as, for in- 
stance, a large en-tout-cas formed of alternate 
stripes, round the frame of straw-colored ribbon 
and Mechlin lace lined with blue faille; the 
handle painted blue and ornamented with a 
large knot of straw-colored ribbon. The same 
model is pretty in straw color and pink, and is 
perhaps less trying to the complexion than the 
blue. Black lace parasols are used for general 
wear, they can be carried with any costume and 
are generally serviceable, the lace can be point 


de sprit, or the finest chantilly, They are lined 
or transparent as fancy dictates, the latter are not 
however so generally useful. Moiré ribbon i$ used 
A. M. G, 


for bows upon the end and handle. 


Description of Fashions. 

Fig. 1.—Reception or dinner gown of pink 
faille francaise, the front breadth of white satin 
embroidered with gold thread and beads; over 
this a drapery of pink edged with fringe. Pointed 
bodice, with plastron to correspond with skirt, 
elbow sleeves trimmed with embroidered band 
and cuff. 

Fig. 2.—Walking costume of silk warp Hen- 
rietta, the front breadth ornamented with em- 
broidery, as well as sleeves and portion of bodice, 
It is made partly in the princess form, with side 
panel on the right of velvet, velvet band across 
the front and ends, and loops upon the left side. 
Bonnet of black lace, trimmed with pink flowers 
and ribbon. 

Fig. 3.—Walking costume made of green and 
silver changeable watered silk and pale green 
albatross. The front and sides of the skirt are 
of the silk, the woolen draped over it upon the 
left side, and hanging straight in the back. Short 
jacket bodice with vest of white China silk. 
Large hat trimmed with beaded band and 
feathers. 

Fig. 4.—Walking dress of Gobelin blue gren- 
adine; the skirt is straight, plaited in double box 
plaits, moiré panel at the right side. Pointed 
bodice, with folds trimming the front and moiré 
silk waistband. Bonnet of straw of the same 
shade, edged with silver braid] and trimmed 
with silver gauze and a bird. 

Fig. 5.—Afternoon gown of cream color veil- 
ing, the underskirt is of striped surah in gay 
colors; two long tabs hang down in front of skirt, 
edged with two thick points, and fringe in gay 
colors, The underskirt is finished in similar 
points. Pointed bodice of the plain material, 
with vest, upper part of sleeves, collar and deep 
waistband of the striped, 

Fig. 6.—Tea-gown of black velvet, the front 
of canary colored crépe embroidered with gilt 
thread and colored flowers in silks. 

Fig. 7.—Walking costume for miss of .thirteen 
years made of plain and figured wash goods, The 
skirt is plain with looped-up scarves of the fig- 
ured. Polonaise front and bodice back of the: 
figured, with vest of plain; collar, cuffs, and band 
around bodice of velvet. Straw hat trimmed 
with velvet and feathers. 
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Fig. 8.—Summer costume trimmed with em- 
broidery. This elegant outdoor costume is of 
scarlet foulard striped with white and trimmed 
with yellow transparent embroidery. The fronts 
open over a waistcoat, gathered full at the neck 
and plaited small toward the waist, bordered on 
eaclr side with the embroidery. The upper yoke 
like collar must be mounted on stiff muslin, Em- 
broidery six inches wide, trims, the outer part of 
the sleeve. 
inch wide ornament the waistcoat. 

Hat of straw trimmed with lace and ribbon to 
Parasol of China silk ,trimmed 


Bows of scarlet crépe ribbon one 


correspond. 
with lace, 

Fig. 9.—Wrapper in the princess form, with 
cut and gathered skirt upon the back below the 
waist. It is made of China silk with loose blouse 
front, which is plaited at neck and waist. Plaited 
collarette. 

Fig. 10.—Collar and jabot made of cream color 
lace and ribbon. 

Fig, 11.—Plastron made of China crépe laid 
in plaits and edged with lace. 

Fig. 12.—Lace collar with ends. 

Fig. 13.—Jabot of black lace, studded with 
jet and steel beads. 

Fig. 14.—Collar of China crépe, with lace and 
ribbon jabot. 

Fig. 15.—Walking costume of Suede color 
The 


striped with ribbon and velvet. 


wool and chestnut brown. underskirt is 
The polonaise 
is fastened up the front with fancy clasps, The 
bodice is trimmed with folds fastened to corres- 
pond. Bonnet of Suede color, straw trimmed 
with brown feathers. 

Fig. 16.—House gown of veiling, the under- 
skirt is box-plaited, drapery high on the right 
Jacket bodice, with vest of silk, fastened 
It is trimmed 


side. 
with ribbon bows at the wais:. 


with an embroidered band; the sleeves and 
collar are similarly ornamented. 

Fig. 17.—Aigrette of flowers and ribbon for 
the hair. 

Fig. 18.—Fan of black gauze, hand painted; 
also fan of satin, painted with bird, bound with 
ribbon, and trimmed with ribbon buws upon the 
fan and handle. 

‘Fig. 19.—Aigrette for the hair, of gold lilies 
of the valley set with pearls, 

Fig. 20.—Fancy hair-pins, made of silver set 
with Rhine stones. 

Fig. 21.—Bangle bracelet, with locket hanging 
from it in the shape of a ball. Also a gold ban- 
gle, with small coins as pendants. 
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Figs. 22 and 23.—Front and back of frock for 
girl of eight years, made of plain and figured 
China silk, The underskirt is made of the fig- 
ured; and the full front, the short polonaise, 
front and jacket-back overdress of the plain ma- 
terial, Collars, revers and cuffs of velvet. 

Figs. 24 and 25.—Front and back of frock for 
girl of ten years, made of plaid and plain Scotch 
The underskirt is box-plaited, cut 
The overskirt and jacket-bodice 


gingham. 
upon the bias. 
are of the plain goods; it is shirred at the neck 
in front, fastened with ribbons at the waist, 
Yoke, collar and cufts of plaid, 

Fig. 26,—Bonnet of brown crépe, trimmed 
with surah silk and feathers. 

Fig. 27.—Hat of olive straw, trimmed with 
pale-blue shirred surah and ribbon. 

Fig. 28.—Bonnet of cream color straw, trimmed 
with satin ribbon and feathers. 
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The influence of xsthetic culture on manu, 
facturing interests, has recently been illustrated 
in the introdwetion of a peculiarly pure, high 
class black silk, a weave cross between faille 
Francaise and gros grain, with ‘good, firm body, 
but soft, pliable, and susceptible of the most 


The hand- 


graceful arrangement in draperies. 


some silk will be presented later on, in some 


ten or more qualities, each special grade show- 
ing a distinctive edge or selvedge, in some bright 
color. For instance, the silks are numbered 
according to texture, and the numbers are desig- 


gold, mode, 


nated ina particular hue, cream, ¢ 
garnet, rose, cardinal, blue, mauve and other 
choice colors being represented in these artisti¢ 
outlines, ; 
Among the cream materials used for com- 
mencement and evening dresses this summer are 
serviceable fabrics with good body, but soft 
They are in all-wool, and can be easily 
cleaned if occasion requires. Albertine is per- 
haps the greatest novelty, and Gloria is almost 
latest silk- 
warp this fabric” 
presents the appearance of having been dusted 


finish, 


as new. Snow-flake is one of the 


introductions in cream, and 
with fine glittering particles of snow on a silken 
body ground. It makes up exquisitely. 
Beautiful as these fabrics are, the ever popu+ 
lar veiling, and the numerous wool fabrics s0 
long in favor and which wear so well, are by no 
means discarded. They are like tried friends, 
their merits too well known to be set aside: 
These can be made up plainly, or trimmed with a 
fancy woolen or metallic braid. 
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Q Dull Matrimonial Season.—What to do with the An= 
Married Girls.—Late Eyents—Gelhere to Spend 
the Summer. 


BY JENNY JUNE, 


OME people will say that this 
is not a “dull” season—that 
life was never brighter, never 
wore more rosy hued than now, 
in the second half of this famous 
year, one and three-eights. But 
these are the exceptions—they 
are the people who have 
written a first successful book, 
or play—or have gone to house- 
keeping in a bran new flat. The 

general opinion is to the contrary, and every- 
body wonders why it is so. There is no apparent 
reason why life should not have gained in all 
that tends to make it desirable, but it does not 
seem to have done so in the opinion of the 
majority, 

It is a little curious, that the prevalent 
pessimism seems to be most virulent among the 
young and well-to-do. The reason is not far to 
seek—they have no serious purpose in life—they 
quickly exhaust their little round of superficial 
excitements, and then they have nothing to do. 
Marriage seems to have been given up as an 
amusement—a resource against evnui. It has 
become a business, as much so as in Paris,— 
vastly more so than in London, There are only 
three classes of men that now marry—or contem- 
plate matriniony. One is the very poor working 
man, for whom a wife furnishes the cheapest 
form of service. Another is the rich bachelor, 
or widower, who has exhausted single blessed- 
ness, and wants a house, and home in which he 
can entertain; and a third, the struggling, but 
ambitious young man, who knows how mucha 
solid, social footing, and “connections,” help a 
man, and influence the bearing of other people 
towards him, and wants a wife as a stepping-stone 
to fortune. If there is “ stuff” in the young man 
—if he is not a piece of pure, incarnate selfish- 
ness—there is ‘usually little objection to “help- 
ing” him, by bestowing upon him a wife, her 
family, and her fortune or expectations. But the 
popular party is the rich bachelor, or the rich 
widower, who has outlived his illusions, who 
does not expect too much, who has a fine house 
ready-made, money enough to enable him to 


gratify his inclinations, and a place of honor which 
the fortunate chosen one has only to walk in, and 
occupy. Whata pity there are not rich bachelors 
and widowers enough to go round! 

In the meantime it is becoming a serious 
question, what will become of the armies of un- 
married girls? The stage and story-writing, or 
penny-a-lining, cannot solve the problem for them 
all; and only a very small percentage can, after 
all get to Europe, which is the panacea for young 
American disappointment and buried hopes. A 
few resort to esthetic wit,a few to esthetic litera- 
ture, and a few, whose necessities are more pressing 
to “ business’’—the lighter departments of which 
they will in time, monopolize here—as, women 
have done for many years in Paris and the large 
English cities. A book was written lately with 
the title « Divorce Abolished;” one upon marriage 
abolished would seem to have been more 
apropos. 

Some of the apparent lull in the social tide of 
our still busy and over-flowing season, doubtless 
comes from the efforts made now-a-days to keep 
social events and doings of personages out of 
the newspapers. A: well-known man, whose 
opinion was wanted recently on a subject of 
importance, found, on his arrival at home, 
an army of sixty reporters waiting with their 
note-books, to grind him up as grist for the 
morning-mill. Men and women who are at all 
known, are deluged with demands for “opinions” 
and declarations written at length, which may 
be hashed up into an article, and every sort of 
trick is resorted to, to obtain the endorsement 
of recognizable names for everything under the 
sun—from a hair-wash to a cook-stove, and a 
spring of ordinary drinking water in some 
sufficiently remote district, to a shaving soap or 
hair-pins. 

The indiscriminate character of the subjects of 
laudation, and the liability that some one excited 
by justice or jealousy will turn about and rend 
the object of homage, makes the temporary posi- 
tion upon a popular press pedestal far from de- 
sirable; for the same methods are used, and the 
same notoriety given to an adventuress, a sud- 
denly famous young author, or a society beauty, 
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and the result is that the public is sickened 9f 
them all, 

A great deal of feeling was evoked here and 
elsewhere by the failure of the Methodist Con- 
ference, which held its session for a week at the 
Metropolitan Opera-house, to recognize the wo- 
men delegates sent to represent various Metho- 
dist church organizations. The determined op- 
position, the permanent attitude of the majority 
toward excluding women from all share in church 
government, must exert a serious influence with 
many women, who, like Miss Frances E. Willard 
and her colleagues, hold controlling positions over 


great bodies of women who are nearly all mem- 
bers of churches, and largely of .the evangelical 


denominations. It is conceded that women form 
four-fifths of the membership, and do most of the 
lay work of the churches; and this is true all 
over the world. 
content to do it subject to the authoritative dic- 
tatorship of men, as to when and how and under 
what conditions; but this will have to be subject 
Women 


Heretofore, they have been 


to considerable modification. have 
learned how to organize—how to act for them- 
selves. They conduct successfully great moral, 
philanthropic, educational, and working literary 
organizations; why not have a voice in the 
church, where they do so large a share of the 
work ? 

This question comes home to the dullest, least 
active understanding, and recurs again and 
again, even where the habit of subjection to re- 
ligious and masculine authority has not been se- 
riously shaken. Women, in short, are beginning 
to “kick,” and everybody knows that kicking is 
catching, In the conduct of affairs of this kind, 
too, they have the backing of the men-folks at 
home. The average man is not now much under 
church influence ; but he is willing his wife should 
be active in church affairs, and even spend time 
and money upon them. He considers it a safe 
place for her. 

The reception to the bishops and male dele- 
gates, at the Metropolitan Opera-house, was prob- 
ably the largest assemblage ever convened within 
the walls of that building. Every part of it—the 
vast auditorium, tiers, galleries, boxes, lobbies, 
supper-rooms—were all crowded at the same 
time, and one would judge that at least eight 
thousand persons must have been present. Three 
boxes were centres of constant streams of people 
and of observation. The first was occupied by 
General Clinton B, Fisk, the great prohibitionist, 
his wife, and their guests, Rev. T. DeWitt Tal- 
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mage of Brooklyn, and Mrs Talmage. In the 
second were Dr. Newman and Col. Fred. Grant, 
and in the third Mrs. Fred. Grant and Mrs. New- 
man. General Fisk made a heroic effort on be- 
half of the women delegates, but the voting was 
against him. 

It looks now as though New York would have 
its underground or “arcade” railway running 
through its main artery, Broadway. It is a gi- 
gantic undertaking; but it has sprouted, after 
being buried out of sight twenty times, and each 
Its 
slow growth is, however, the best indication of 


time with renewed strength and promise. 


success, and increases its prospective value to 
the community. 

Broadway is one of those highways of the world 
predestined to become a great thoroughfare. Its 
continuous line stretches from New York Harbor 
to Harlem River, and is carried up through 
Westchester County, over hills and through val- 
leys, towns and villages to Saratoga, where it 
becomes the great business street of our oldest 
and most famous watering-place. The arcade 
railway may thus become a great ocean freight, 
as well as a passenger system, connecting ocean 
traffic and navigation with inland systems of 
transfer and distribution. 

The experiences of the past winter have taught 
that the elevated railway is not to be relied upon 
in blizzard emergencies—still less surface horse 
cars—and, as the Americans are a practical peo- 
ple, they will, after patience has become exhausted, 
demand a solution of the problem whether the 
dragons that hold the approaches have been suf- 
ficiently propitiated or not. 

The last two meetings of the Nineteenth 
Century Club, were the most notable of the 
season. The subjects were the Influence of 
Religion upon Life, and the Non-Representative 
character of our Legislature ; the questions were 
very ably treated, and Col. Robert Ingersol, 
especially surprised the vast and representative 
audience which listened to him by presenting a 
series of clear, vital and unanswerable proposi- 
tions in so admirable a manner ; with such con- 
vincing logic; such poetic illustration and 
brilliant oratory, that friends and opponents were 
alike taken off their feet and applauded to the 
echo. The gist of his argument was, that 
thought must be free. That no one must de- 
mand for himself a right which he is not willing 


Vis EE cia at 


ets, cakapeeer er 


to concede to every other human being—that «7 


opinion has nothing to do with morality—that 
goodness is the only test to apply to the 
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individual. That the blasphemers are those 
who under cover of religion, or within the law, 
deal unjustly; rob women and children; drive 
sharp bargains ; failto fulfil their natural obliga- 
tions; are domestic tyrants, and demand for 
themselves a liberty which they are quite un- 
willing to concede to others. 

The closing night was one of the most crowded 
and memorable of the season, or in the history of 
aclub, which has made the deepest, most endur- 
ing mark upon the social and intellectual life of 
the metropolis, of any organization of the kind 
in existence. 

The last meeting of Sorosis for the season, 
took place on the first Monday in June, and was 
mder the auspices of the Dramatic Committee, 
of which Miss Georgia Cayvan, the popular lead- 
inglady of the Lyceum,is Chairman. The question 
was in regard to the desirability, from the point 
of view of the actress, of women as business 
managers of theatres, and a very strong case 
was presented, and many striking examples 
tied by Miss. Cayvan, who gave the leading 
paper. Mrs. Ella Dietz Clymer, Mrs. Fanny 
Foster Clarke and Mary Kyle Dallas. 

The by Mrs. Wm. Tod 
Helmuth, Chairman of Executive Committee in 
Sorosis, for the benefit of the Free Hospital, 
Which she has founded in connection with the 
Homeopathic Medical College, of which Dr. 
Wm. Tod Helmuth is President, was very 
successful, netting upwards of eighteen thousand 
dollars to the fund. A hundred thousand dollars 
lad previously been. raised by subscription, a 
pavilion given, and the hospital which is to em- 
body all the latest improvements, and furnish a 
varied clinical study and practice for the ad- 
vanced students of the College. But upon an 
sured basis Dr. Helmuth, who is the recognized 
head of the Homovopathic School of Medicine 
inNew York, belonged to an old and well-known 
Philadelphia family, but married one of the most 
brilliant belles of St. Louis. The marriage dates 
lack upward of twenty-five years, but Mrs. 
Helmuth 1s still a very handsome woman ; famous 
for her taste and the elegance of her entertain- 
Ments, as well as jor the munificence of her 
Garities, and her interest in her husband’s 
Sientific and literary work. 


Fair, organized 


Now people are beginning to ask what they 


shall do and where they shall go for the summer. 
Fashion is not now restricted to one, two or three 
centres. The celebrated “four hundred,” and 
the minor contingent of a hundred thousand, 
more or less, distribute themselves over a wide 
area, about ten thousand going to Europe, and 
the rest to Newport, Saratoga, Long Branch, 
Tuxedo, the Berkshire Hills, Bar Harbor and 
the newer centres growing up all along the New 
England coast. Mr. and Mrs. Andrew Carnegie, 
the Pittsfield millionaire, and his charming wife 
will summer in Scotland, and take with them 
guests to partake of the princely hospitality in 
which Mr, Carnegie’s soul delights, He is the 
very embodiment of his great book—“ Trium- 
phant Democracy ”—which embodied by and in 
him, is simply sound, pure, energetic life and 
activity, used to convey the greatest good to the 
greatest number. Mr. Carnegie is still a com-. 
paratively young man, and it is marvellous that 
he has been able to accomplish so much. He 
has recently become the owner of a beautiful 
house, which has been interiorly finished and 
decorated by Mrs, Candace Wheeler’s associated 
artists, and is so characteristic in many ways as 
to be unique and most expressive of the large- 
ness, liberality and many-sided genius of the 
man. It contains caskets and trophies innumer- 
able, sent by towns and cities at home and abroad 
as tributes to his splendid magnificence in found- 
ing libraries, institutes and other instrumentalities 
for aiding mental, moral and material advance- 
ment. Mr. Carnegie has been elected the Hon- 
orary President of the Oratorio Society, and 
made his first address on the occasion of unveil- 
ing the statue to Dr. Damroch. 

The bonnets and the wraps are the most re- 
markable features of late spring and early sum- 
mer toilets. They are small, but rich, and set like 
jewels. The new gold tinsel and colored beaded 
embroidery shows to striking advantage in the 
pretty forms and outlining of rich materials, and 
adds greatly to the distinction of an elegant 
toilet. Color is the key-note of the day in dress; 
but its use demands a knowledge of shades and 
harmonies that is only acquired by experience, 
aided by study and natural aptitude. The dress- 
maker and milliner of to-day must be an artist 
as well, to be successful with a cultivated class 
of customers. 
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Ss HE fashionable dress material for either 
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A cy promenade or reception dresses is a 
US< Henrietta, and now that Messrs. MacLea 
& Co. are making an all wool Henrietta with a 





silk-finished face, every woman of moderate 
means can appear in a costume made from this 
beautiful fabric. MacLea’s all-wool Henriettas 
look fully as handsome as those made with a 
silk warp, and are far more durable, for the 
reason that all fabrics which are made from 
different materials are never as satisfactory as a 
fabric made from one material, and besides this 
recommendation, MacLea’s all-wool Henriettas 
cost just half what one would have to pay for the 
silk warp. 

It has required some time and more experi- 
ence to perfect MacLea’s all-wool Henrietta and 
attain the beauty of touch and finish character- 
istic of the goods, but this has been accomplished 
by the use of the purest Australian wool, the 
best of dyes, and the most modern of machinery. 

There are many imitations of MacLea’s goods, 
and the attention of ladies is called to the fact 
that the goods are rolled upon a mahogany 
board, with the trade-mark thereon, “ Depose 
Mahogany Patent.” 

The Tuxedo suits, introduced last year by 
James McCreery & Co., New York, come this 
season in sizes for small girls, misses and ladies. 
They are knitted costumes of fine wool yarn, 
with full skirt, blouse waist, sash and cape, each 
piece being finished with ornamentation knitted 
in a contrasting color, such as white or old gold 
with navy, black with red, orange with white, 
black with grey, and other styles. These Tuxedo 
costumes are particularly desirable for summer 
outings, tennis, and all games, as they are thor- 
oughly comfortable and durable. 

The judicious use of various high class toilet 
articles is not only a mark of refinement, but 
adus much to personal comfort, and it is well to 
know what brands of soap and toilet-waters are 
the purest and best, so that supplies can be pro- 
cured for service in the country and at the sea- 
side. Colgate & Co.’s Cashmere Bouquet Soap 
is particularly choice, and has the peculiarly 
pleasing combination of sweet scents realized in 
a greater degree of strength in the Cashmere 
Bouquet handkerchief extract, and the toilet- 
water bearing the same significant name. 





Only a few drops of Colgate’s most powe 



















































perfumes should be used at a time, and to 4 
late the liquid flow, Colgate has just introdagy pee 
in the small bottles, corks with centre-stg : - 
giviny room for only one drop to escape at ss 
time. Eau de Cologne and Violet Waterg wt 
put up in this shape, and the unique Bottles - 
filled are sold for twenty-five cents each, or hi s 
cents by mail. = 
Most dainty and useful gowns for summers ia 
artistically fashioned in plain and figured gh tp be 
silks, surahs, foulards and challis, In ‘ satist 
goods, with veilings, silk-warp materials, than 
ley’s, in cream and all-wool, or silk and ‘aly | 
laces in black and cream, Sharpless B othe for cl 
show immense and varied assortments, togé is 
with particularly desirable lines of colored with | 
black faille Francaise, peau de soie, and This 
silks. Jn cotton goods, every kind and shafts 
can be found in the establishment, or sam Shs 
will be sent to any one who will write an@i 4:4... 
the kind desired. d ts for I 
All mothers should have “Our Baby burt 
and Second Year,” by Marion Harland, | then | 
a splendid litt'e book, and is furnished tin res 
upon receipt of your address, by Reed &( place 
rick, New York. Send for it, and you willl amon 
it contains many valuable suggestions. @ interic 
MARVELLOUS EFFICACY.—Sunburn, When 
chilblains, chaps, and Jight cutaneous affe@ baking 
are cured by Creme Simon, recommended or you 
coctors of Paris, and adopted by every ady food w 
fashion. It whitens, fortifies, and perfum Stan 
skin, and gives a velvety appearance. J. Sim fectly : 
36 Rue de Provence, Paris, and Park & Tilo sold w 
New York. “= Water | 
Probably many of our readers know oa 
use James Pyle’s Peariine, the newest ii 
soap. Just a hint to those who do not, Se would | 
will out,” and if Pearline did not do all oe litle ¢ 
claimed for it, the fact would have beet ddin 
long ago. Pearline came to the relief of a ny 
worked women just ten years ago. Ané an 
new idea, and now over one million fami een in 
it, in place of soap. The reason is obview For | 
we would advise our readers who are 208 = R 
it, to at least try it, and see if they too ¢ gitls lea 
approve of this great invention for redud ee wh: 
drudgery in woman’s hardest work. 4 valuable 
























ower er , 
Pom Among the many domestic items which have 
t o> ; ° 
. been invented of late years, for the convenience 
trod | ? : : 
and comfort of the housewife, oil stoves to be 
-St : : : ae 
used for cooking deserve special mention, Saving 
ape at : 
“Py * asthey do both labor and fuel they soon repay 
ater are “SpA ° é 
“iM their first cost, and in summer are particularly 
tle irable, avoiding all unnecessary heat by being 
desirable, avoiding all unnecessary heat by being 
or ¢ a, ene 
extinguished when not in use. 

Though.simple in construction and very easy 
nmeraes to manage, they, like many other things, require 
ed ¢ tobe kept scrupulously clean if they are to give 
In BAH *sstisfaction. Nothing can be more unpleasant 
S, I than the smell of a stove that has not been prop- 
nd etly cleaned, No elaborate utensils are needed 
B "a forcleaning them, only some old dusters, which 
toge itis best to burn when dirty, and a short stick 
ored witha mop at the end made of shreds of cloth. 
do This latter is needed for thoroughly cleaning the 
ind shafts above the burners. 

Sharp scissors must be kept for trimming the 
and wicks; these, however, are not wanted constantly, 

"9 for I find it a far better plan to pinch off the 
oy's burnt part of the wick each morning with a duster, 





I find the 
tin reservoir for the oil should be lifted out of its 


then lightly trim any_ ragged edges. 





place every day and thoroughly wiped, and once 





amonth at least it should be emptied and the 





interior freed from all sediment with the mop. 
Whenever the little 
baking meat or pastry it should be washed out, 





oven has been used for 






or you will find there will be aslight smell of stale 





food when next it is lighted. 





Standing firmly on low feet the stoves are per- 





fectly safe, even with children, and the utensils 





sold with them fit each into its groove so that 





water can be kept boiling in kettle or saucepan 





without fear of an upset. Pastry, cakes and 


bread will bake well, also meat; but in ald cases 





the lamps must be carefully regulated, as the fire 
A nice 





would be in an ordinary range or stove. 





little dinner of soup, meat, vegetables, and a 







en pia ; ae 

fe ; pudding or pastry, sufficient for five or six people 
va tan be cooked for about five cents; and when the 
ail cooking is going on no other fire is necessary 
ig éyen in winter, as the heat given out is very great. 
vious! - yg 





For ladies who, from any cause, must do their 





own cooking, they are safe and cleanly; and for 





girls learning cookery at home, or anxious to per- 





fect what they have already learned, they are in- 
valuable, 








Chat with our Neighbors on Wome Topics. 


BY LENA RIVERS, 


I saw a good method of disposing of cheap but 
good prints lately that deserves mention. So 
many of the illustrated papers abound in really 
good subjects that it is an easy matter to procure 
a number, in fact, the question more frequently 
arises as to the use to be made of them, than 
where they can be found. In a boy’s room, comic 
pictures can be used if preferred, while a girl 
would naturally prefer quiet home scenes, or 
copies from really good pictures so frequently 
The walls were of boards 
No framed pictures 


found in wood-cuts. 
painted a very dark color. 
were hung in any place, but about six feet from 
the floor common brown paper, the rough kind 
grocers use, was pasted, making a band of dull 
mustard color about eighteen inches wide, which 
extended all around the room. On this, newspa- 
per prints were pasted; not regularly, but in 
Here 
and there dashes of gold paint were made with 


groups, and in odd and attractive ways. 


a large brush, so that the whole effect was bold 
and telling. ‘ 

I saw a pretty hammock for the piazza of a 
country house made by a boy for his mother last 
summer, after a design found ina back number 
of Harper's Young People. 
the bound volume of that magazine can get a 
better idea from the cuts in the June No., 1885, 
than can be given without illustration. 


Any one who owns 


The original idea was improved upon some- 
what, and after giving directions verbatim from 
the magazine the additions will be noted : 

‘To make this hammock, procure a clean bar- 
rel, take off the hoops and carefully draw out all 
the nails, Then draw a pencil line crosswise 
three inches from, and parallel to, both ends of 
each stave. 

«“ Then, with a five-eighths of an inch auger bit 
(using the pencil line as a centre), bore two holes 
at each end of all the staves, leaving a equal 
margin on both sides, and sufficient room in the 
middle to prevent breakage, As some of the 
staves are wider than others, you will have to 
use your own judgment in the distance apart you 
bore these holes. 

“To fasten the staves together, obtain a piece 
of stout rope about twenty feet long. Thread 
the rope first through the holes from the outside 
part of the staves, then through the following 
hole, Repeat this until one side is finished, 
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“Thread the other side in the same manner, 
tie the ends of the rope together and to the loops 
on either end; fasten the stays long enough to 


conveniently swing the hammock. 


“A space of about one inch should be left 


between the staves.” 


My enterprising young friend painted each 
stave of the barrel a different color, and fastened 
to each loop of the rope (under the staves) a 


bright twine tassel, 
% The effect was pretty, and the hammock looked 
very gay among the vines of the veranda, 

The excellent washerwomen of Holland and 
Belgium, who get up their linen so beautifully 


white, useSrefined borax as a washing powder, 


insteac soda, in the proportion of one large 
instead of sod the proport f larg 


handful of powder to about ten gallons of boiling 


watér. Borax being a neutral salt does not in 
the slightest degree injure the texture of the linen. 
Those that try this will be pleased with the 
result. 
goods, 

Paper bags should be saved for use when 
blacking a stove. You can slip the hand into 


It is also nice to wash blankets or woolen 


one of these and handle the brush just as well 
and the hand will not be soiled at all, and when 
through with them they can be dropped into the 
stove, being much preferable to the cloth bag or 
mitten, which requires frequent washing. 

To cure “nightmare,” or “ ephialtes,” or “ in- 
cubus,” as the disease is more learnedly called. 
Take the black seed of the peony, and swallow 
it before going to bed, and also in the morning, 
if necessary, and you will have no more night- 
mares, Nightmare, by the way, is a disease'which 
melancholy persons mostly suffer; and general 
relief will be felt by melancholy persons by tak- 
ing this simple remedy which natures provides 
for us. 

ahaa apm ad 
RECIPES. 
Chartreuse of Strawberries. 


Take a quart of calves-foot jelly, well flavored 
with lemon peel alone. Take a quantity of fine 
fresh strawberries, and cut in half lengthwise. 
Warm the jelly sufficiently to pour out. Have 
two plain molds, one about an inch and a quar- 
ter more in diameter than the other; pour a very 
little jelly at the bottom of the larger mold, and 
place in ita layer of strawberries, cover them 
with more jelly, but only put enough to get a 
smooth surface ; lay this on ice to set. When it 


is quite firm, put the small mold inside the large 


one, taking care to place it exactly in the middle, 


Lay tl 
‘square 
blade, 
ing it. 
can als 
corn Ss 
A pret 
with rather more than a cupful of stra layer ¢ 
juice sweetened to taste, and obtained by cake ¥ 
ing the fruit and pressing it through muggy 5g". 
Add this to the whipped cream a little ata ime, extrem! 
When the cream is ready and the jelly seym 


so that the vacant space between the two g 

be of the same width. In this vacant space i 
pose strawberries prepared as above, filling 
the interstices as you go on with jelly untih@ 
whole of the space is filled up. Place the imal 
upon ice; whip a pint of cream toa froth, di ie 
half an ounce of isinglass in a little water, 1 


move the inner mold by pouring warm Wi pal! 
into it, and fill up the inner space of the chi 
Set it on ice for ank 


one ou 
yolks 0 
gs req 
le @ powdel 
Carefully select the largest berries and pate work 1 
them in a dish upon the ice without remd ” milk, u 
the hulls, when they are to be served, let d flour, a 
person have some pulverized sugar into ich ing it q 
the berrie¢should be dipped, this is the forgigagl Roll ov 
method of serving berries, and by it the full fig 7 square 
The fingers need not be stainedpm thick. 
fold th 
Prick ii 
the suri 
neatly 


treuse with the cream. 
¢ Bf 
turn out, and serve. ‘ _ 


To arrange Strawberries on the 


is retained. 
the fruit, as the hull alone touches them. 
Strawberry Pound Cake. 
Fourteen eggs, whites and yolks sepan 
One pound of powdered sugar, one teaspox 
of vanilla extract, one pound of corn starch aad Gover | 
half a pound of butter. Beat the whites of i and du 
eggs until they foam well, but do not stifieym ‘e top 
sprinkle in steadily one-fourth of the sugarwl and pu 
you beat, until it is stiff as possible. Beat@ Serve v 
yolks and the rest of the sugar, and the val : kis be: 
flavoring to a thick cream, and stir the whim” the 1 
lightly in, Sift the corn starch gradually giggg Pesons 
the eggs and sugar, and mix gently without beaby Mnutes 
ing; have the butter ready melted, being ca of Made m 
not to scorch it, and pour it in hot. Stir get 
until] smooth, pour it into square buttered p ins, 
the depth of three-quarters of an inch, and be 
in quick oven. : 


Peay 


Filling. a 
Eight whites of eggs, one pound off I 
dered sugar, strawberries as required. Bet 

whites to a foam, then stir in the sugar, and ome by 
tinue beating till you have a stiff, snowy cre 
Hull freshly gathered strawberries,’ cut the 

into thin slices, spread on the bottom one @ 
of the filling, and cover it with strawberrig 
uniform size, points upward, and dust with p 
dered sugar. Turn the other sheet upside dg 
so as to have the freshly cut side uppermo st 
dress it with the cream and berries ike# 
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lay this sheet upon the other, and cut into 
squares, with a broad, thin, very sharp knife- 
blade, and with a sawing motion to avoid mash- 
ing it. Serve with ice cold cream. This cake 
tan also be made with one-half each of flour and 
corn starch, and by some persons is preferred. 
Apretty variety is made by having only one 
layer of berries, and icing the top sheet of the 
take with a soft icing of strawberry juice and 
agar. This isa truly dainty cake, and makes an 
atreniely, pretty addition to the table. 


Strawberry Short Cake. 

Half an ounce of sugar, three ounces of butter, 
one ounce of baking powder, one pound of flour, 
yolks of three eggs, one gill of milk, strawberries 
as required. Rub the sugar, butter, baking 
powder, and a pinch of salt into the flour, and 
work until smooth. Beat up the yolks with the 
nilk, until light and creamy, then stir it into the 
flour, and knead to a dough not very stiff, work, 
ing it quickly, and only enough to have it smooth. 
Roll out into a sheet twice as along as it is broad- 
square at the corners, and a quarter of an inch 
thick. Spread one half with melted butter, and 
fold the other half over it, making it a square. 
Prick it with a fork, about an inch apart, all over 
the surface, and bake in a quick oven. Trim it 
neatly into shape, split it open, lift off the top, 
cover the bottom with a layer of strawberries, 
and dust them with powdered sugar; turn over 
the top sheet, lay it, crust side up, on the berries, 
and put another layer of fruit and sugar upon it. 
Serve with rich sweetened cream poured over it. 
ltis best to keep it and the cream served with it 
in the refrigerator until wanted to serve. Some 
persons prefer having it set in the oven for a few 
minutes, and eaten while hot, the crust is thus 
made more tender, but the fresh flavor and ri¢h 


atoma of the fruit is much injured by so doing. 
Itcan also be enriched if desired, by a layer 


ton each sheet of a meringue, like that used 
for the pound cake. 


Compote of Gooseberries. 


Top and tail one quart of gooseberries, which 
thould not be very ripe, and pour over them 
me boiling water; then take them out and 
Plunge them into cold water, with which has 
ben mixed a tablespoonful of vinegar, which 
will assist to keep the fruit a good color. Make 
tpint of syrup as follows: To every pouni of 
gar allow one and a half pints of water; boil 
Me sugar and water ‘together for a quarter of an 


hour, carefully removing the scum as it rises; 
when the syrup boils drain the gooseberries and 
put them in, simmer gently until the fruit is 
tender, without being broken; then put the 
gooseberries into a glass dish, boil the syrup for 
two or three minutes, pour over the gooseberries . 
when cool, and serve cold. 
Frozen Custard. 

Take three quarts of cream, eighteen eggs, 
two pounds of sugar and one ounce of vanilla 
flavoring. Put two quarts of the cream into a 
farina boiler, over a quick fire; rub the eggs{and 
sugar to a paste, and beat to a cream, as light 
and smooth as possible; add it to the hot 
cream, stir well, and as soon as it forms a thick 
coating on the spoon stir in the vanilla, take it 


“off the fire, add the remaining quart of cream, 


and stir until cold. Strain and freeze like ordi- 
nary ice cream. 
Sponge Cake. 

Take six eggs, their weight in sugar, the 
weight of three in flour, the grated rind and 
juice of one lemon. Beat the yolks of the eggs, 
sugar, lemon and flour together, beat the whites 
separately, stir in last, and bake in a quick oven. 

Lemon Puffs, 

Powder and sift one pound of white sugar and 
mix with the grated rind of two lemons, Beat 
the whites of three eggs to a stiff froth and add 
gradually to it the mixture of sugar and grated 
lemon. Whisk all thoroughly together until it 
becomes a thick paste. Then cut it into pieces 
of the shape desired, handling the paste as little 
as possible. Place the pieces upon oiled white 
paper, and bake on tins in a moderate oven for 
eight or ten minutes. 

Orange Cream. 


Soak the outside thin rind of three oranges in 
a pint of milk to extract the flavor; strain the 
milk, put it in a porcelain-lined saucepan, bring 
it to boiling point, and pour it while boiling hot 
upon half an ounce of gelatine (which has been 
previously soaked for an hour in cold water), 
stir it until the gelatine is thoroughly dissolved, 
and sweeten to taste, stirring constantly. When 
cool, pour the cream into a damp mold and let 
remain till set. Make a syrup by boiling three 
ounces of sugar with the juice of the oranges, 
and cut the soaked rind into strips and let these 
boil with it. When the cream has become cold 
turn out on a dish, pour the orange syrup over it 
and serve. 
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the embroidered device on the skirt is given 
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size on next page, it is worked in red silk, couch 
on or sewn over and over in outline merely, | 
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Candle Shade. AG 
This pretty shade is bordered with palep 





marabout feathers; a lace flounce covering 
top, the side is trimmed with a pale-pink Tibi 
bow. : 
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Child's Apron. 

Fancy and plain aprons are so very fashionable 
for*chidren that all novelties are eagerly sought 
after, the one illustrated has the advantage of 
being pretty and also washing well. The apron is 
made of white cambric worked with red wash silk. 
A band of feather stitching encircles the whole 
apron, finished with an edging of Madeira em- 
broidery worked with red silk on white cambric. 
The illustration of the feather stitching, and of 


NEW LAMP SHADE. g 

New Lamp Shade. id 

Fancy lamp shades are so popular that n " 
ties are constantly appearing. Our illustrat al 
made of cerise silk covered with bouilla™ 
spotted net and trimmed with white lace) 
cerise ribbon. : 
A bunch of artificial flowers can be substi 

if desired. Shades made of crimped papem 

very attractive, trimmed with . paper flor 

these are made at a merely nominal cost, # 

CANDLE SHADE. be frequently renewed. a 
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Knitted Lace. 

This pretty design can be used for a variety of 
purposes made either of cotton or wool. 

Cast on twenty-two stitches. 

Ist Row: Slip one, knit two together, make 
one, knit two together, knit eight, * make one, 
slip one, knit one, pull the slip stitch over, knit one, 
repeat from * once more, make one, knit three. 

2d Row: 
purl one in the made stitch, knit two. 

3d Row: Slip one, knit thirteen, * make one, 


Slip one, knit eighteen, knit one, 


slip one, knit one, pass the slip stitch over, knitone, 

repeat from * once more, make one, knit three. 
4th Row: 
5th Row: 


Slip one, knit to end of row, 

Slip one, knit two together, make 
one, knit two together, knit ten, * make one, slip 
one, knit one, pass slip stitch over, knit one, repeat 
from * once more, end with make one, knit three. 


6th Row: Slip one, knit twenty, knit one, 
purl one in made stitch, knit two. 

7th Row: Slip one, knit fifteen, * make one, 
slip one, knit one, pass slip stitch over, repeat 
from * once more, make one, knit three, 

8th Row: Slip one, knit to end of row. 

gth Row: Slip one, knit two together, make 
one, knit two together, knit twelve, * make one, 
slip one, knit one, pass slip stitch over, knit one, 
repeat from * once more, make one, knit three. 

1oth Row: Slip one, knit twenty-two, knit 
one, purl one in made stitch, knit two. 

11th Row: Slip one, knit seventeen, * make 
one, slip one, knit one, pass slip stitch over, knit 
one, repeat from * once more, make one, knit 
three, 


12th Row: Slip one, knit to end of row, 
13th Row: Slip one, knit two together, m 
one, knit two together, knit four, knit twoig! 
gether, make one, knit three together, make one” 
knit two together, knit three, * make one, ip 
one, knit one, pass the slip stitch over, knit Ong 
repeat from * once more, make one, knit three” 
14th Row: Slip one, knit thirteen, knit ong 
purl one in the made stitch, knit one, knit One, 
purl one in the made stitch, knit six, knit - 
purl one in the made stitch, knit two. 
15th Row: Slip one, knit seven, knit two te 
gether, make one, knit two together, knit ong 
knit two together, make one, knit two together, 
knit one, knit two together, * make one, slip one, 
knit one, pass the slip stitch over, knit one, re 
peat from * twice more. a 
16th Row: Slip one, knit eleven, knit ol, 
purl one in the made stitch, knit thn 
knit one and purl one in the made al 
knit to end of row. 
17th Row: Slip one, knit two togetiie 
make one, knit two together, knit 
knit two together, make one, knit @ 
together, make one, knitt wo together, nit 
one, knit two together, * make one, § 
one, knit one, pass the slip stitch 
knit one, repeat from * twice more. 7] 
18th Row: Slip one, knit eleven, Kai 
one, purl one in made stitch, knit onejiil 
one purl one in made stitch, knit six, Ral 
one and purl one in the made stitch, kaif 


* 
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two. 
19th Row: Slip one, knit fifteen, 
two together, * make one, slip one, 
one, pass the slip stitch over, knit 
repeat from * twice more. 
20th Row: Slip one, knit to endlt 
row. 
21st Row: Slip one, knit two together, m 
one, knit two together, knit ten, knit two togete 
er, make one, slip one, knit one, pass the & 
stitch over, knit one, repeat from * twice m 
22nd Row: Slip one, knit twenty, knit oneaat 
purl one in the made stitch, knit two. 
23rd Row: Slip one, knit thirteen, knit 
together, * make one, slip one, knit one, pass th 
slip stitch over, knit one, repeat from * 
more. | 2 
24th Row: Slip one, knit one, knit to end 
row, J 
25th Row: Slip one, knit two together, mam 
one, knit two together, knit eight, knit ¥ 
together, * make one, slip one, knit ome, 
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the slip stitch over, knit one, repeat from * twice 


more. 
26th Row: Slip one, knit eighteen, knit one 
and purl one in the made stitch, knit two. 
27th Row: Slip one, knit eleven, knit two to- 
gether, * make one, slip one, knit one, pass the 
slip stitch over, knit one, repeat from * twice 


more. 
28th Row: Slip one, knit to end of row. 

Repeat from the first row. c. F. Be 

ter 
Pretty Inexpensive Trifles. 

At the present age, when home decoration is 
so general, each one tries how daintily they can 
make their home surroundings; and while there 
are many little trifles that add to the looks, ex- 
pense is frequently a consideration. I will, there- 
fore try to give some hints for pretty trifles whose 
cost is a small matter. 

A pretty, and at the same time useful little 
adornment is a small ornamental feather brush 
ina case, to hang up in a drawing-room. The 
small feather-brush or whisk can be bought very 
inexpensively. The case for it is made of one 
of the silver, gold or brown perforated cardboard 
mats, such as were originally sold to be orna- 
mented with ribbon slipped in and out. The 
mat must be worked over with embroidery silk, 
and afterwards lifted with thin silk, to match the 
feathers of the whisk in color; two of the sides 
of the mat are then gradually and gently bent 
together, so as to make a hollow case, open at 
both ends. Very narrow colored ribbon should 
be passed in and out in the front, to apparently 
draw the two edges together, and finish with a 
smart little bow; a bow and loop of the same 
tibbon should be added at the back, to hang it 
up by. The whisk, when slipped into the case, 
should be passed in handle first, and downwards, 
s0as not to disarrange the feathers; when it is 
wanted out for use, it is drawn downwards 


_ through the case for the same reason. 


A pretty case to hang. against the wall of a 
toom, to hold letters and flat papers, can be made 
ofa brown, square, perforated cardboard mat. 
It must be, first of all, lined with a colored silk : 
old gold or crimson would look pretty with 
brown. Three of the corners are then folded 
inwards till they meet in the middle, like the 
points of a handkerchief sachet, the fourth being 


' left unfolded, to serve to hang the case to the 


wall by. Seen at a little distance, these wall 
pockets have all the appearance of very fine fret- 


Work, 
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‘ing the tints of the light in her rooms. 


The pretty silk handkerchiefs to be had now so 
cheaply and in such pretty and artistic shades of 
color, are novel when adapted for use as lamp 
shades, and thus, from their small cost, give a 
housekeeper an opportunity of constantly chang- 
These 
silk shades, however, of course, are only adapted 
for use with those lamps that are furnished with 
round globes, or at any rate, with globes that are 
closed at the top; the flower-shaped globes are, 
of course, not suitable for a shade. Even the: 
wire shapes sold are unsuitable for such thin 
shades, as the wire is apt to show through. The 
handkerchief chosen must be laid flat on a table 
and a circle the size of the top of the globe cut 
out of the centre of it. The hole thus made 
must be neatly hemmed round, and if necessary 
the stitches hidden with a gold band or any little 
gimp-like ornamentation. The edges of the 
handkerchief must be finished with a frill of the 
finest and most delicate-looking lace, or a narrow 
silk fringe. 

‘A bed-spread of white momie, has a deep hem, 
above which is an insertion six inches wide, 
of torchon lace. The edge of the hem is bor- 
dered by a fall of torchon lace. Bouquets of 
daisies are thickly powdered, over the surface of 
the spread, and are worked solidly in white 
crewels. This is a beautiful-bed covering, easily 
made and washes as well as any Marseilles quilt. 
These spreads are very large, and are to be 
thrown over the bed, covering the pillows. 

A fringed scarf of ecru satin or pongee, with 
three branches of holly, grouped carelessly upon 
one end, is very pretty for a chair-back. 

Lids of blacking boxes may be made ornamental 
by covering with crazy patchwork. A band of 
plush around the edge is also an improvement. 

Candles are extensively used, and many are 
the pretty novelties to be seen in the way of 
shades for them. The pale-pink and crimson silk- 
shades trimmed with Jace are very fashionable. 

Pillow shams, in accord with the new fashion 
of having colors in bed furniture, are made with 
a square of blue, red, or pink satin, edged with a 
wide lace insertion, on narrow strip of satin; and 
an outer border of lace four or five inches wide. 
The satin centre may be either painted or em- 
broidered. A pretty pair made later has the 
well-known night and morning of Thorwoldsen, 
in black and white. 

A novel mantel valance of golden brown silk 
has a scarf covering the shelf and hanging over 
each end half way to the floor. These ends are 
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DETAIL OF FOLDED SCREEN ON COLORED PAGE IN FRONT PART OF BOOK. 


embroidered with Japanese roses in shaded yel- 
low. Across the front of the mantel is a straight 
lambrequin, gathered up very short at each cor- 
ner of the shelf, and fastened to the scarf with a 


large bow of wide gold-colored ribbon, Across | 
the centre of this lambrequin is a spray of the 
yellow roses. 

MARIAN LUwcaAs. 
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Folding Screen for Photographs. 

(See colored folded sheet in front of book.) 
Screens for photographs form good objects for 
presents, as they are handsome and at the- 
same time useful, and when placed on side tables, 
pianos, etc., have a good decorative effect. 
These screens are at present very fashionable 
and can be made at home in and size and shape, 
and of a variety of materials, by any one who 
possesses fingers sufficiently neat and dexterous 
to handle a sharp knife, and use strong glue 

without soiling the fabric of the screen. 

The foundation of the screen should be strong 
card-board, that used for the back being even 
stouter than the card-board employed for the 
front; the four panels for the back are cut ex- 
actly alike; for cabinet photographs they should 
be about sixteen to eighteen inches high, and from 
five to six mches wide, with the tops rounded, 
as in our illustration, or cut in some other shape. 
The fronts are cut exactly like the backs, and 
two pieces are cut out as shown in Fig. 1, folded 
sheet, leaving spaces for the photographs of five 
and a half by three and three-quarter inches; a 
very sharp pen-knife must be used for the cutting, 
and all the edges must be neatly trimmed if 
necessary. The four panels for thé back are 
glued on a straight piece of material about two- 
thirds of an inch apart, and leaving turnings of 
about half-an-inch at the top and foot, and on the 
outside of the first and last panel. The material 
between the panels forms the hinge, and may be 
strengthened with a band of webbing or belting. 
Fig. 2, folded sheet, shows the inside of the whole 
of the back, with the turnings glued down, and 
the front of the screen in place on the first panel; 
Fig. 3 shows one panel of the covered back. 
Before the fronts are put on, however, the back 
must be lined with thin silk, to show in the open- 
ings and at the hinges. Each front panel is 
covered separately with a plain piece of material 
as shown in Fig. 4, and is then turned over; the 
material is cut away from the centre of the 
spaces, and the turnings turned back and glued 
on the frame as shown in Fig. 5. The last thing 
to do is to glue the fronts on to their respective 
backs, leaving an opening at the top or foot for 
the insertion of the photographs. 

The best material to use is plush or very hand- 
some brocade, velvet, cretonne, and other fabrics 
can, however, be used with good effect. The 
back is sometimes covered with a different mate- 
rial from the front, but in the best screens hand- 
some material is used both for the front and 
back, and the front part of the hinges is also 
covered with the same, MABEL WARE. 
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Casket for Holding Views. 

“Views” mounted ready to be inspected through 
glasses, are-often spoiled for lack of a casket to 
put them in, and a case will prove an acceptable 
gift. 

Selecta cigar box long enough to holda “ view,” 
then line with either satin or plush, any desired 
color. In the 
centre of the lid, under side, place a square of 
looking-glass, you can secure it easily; then hide 
the edge with narrow ribbon quilled, or gold lace. 
Cover neatly and smoothly the outside with the 
same, or contrasting color. 


Blue plush is very handsome. 


Around the edge 
sew either a gold or silver cord, tying loops or 
tassels at each corner. 

A handsome Perfume Case is a pretty present 
for either lady or gentleman; the materials are, 
the round boxes containing bottles of shoe polish, 
odds and ends of fancy colored ribbon, satin and 
plush, pink cotton, gold or silver cord and ten 


cents’ worth of sachet powder, any perfume 
desired. First paste upon the inside a neatly 


fitted lining, paper cambric, satin, plush, or even 
tinted paper, do it neatly, For the outside cover- 
47g, use either pale blue, peach, cream, peacock- 
blue, scarlet or rose-colored plush, finishing at 
the top with a full-ruffle of silver crocheted lace. 


Fill the box with cotton, well-sprinkled with the 
sachet powder. A pretty monogram of the re 
cipient adds to the look, if painted or embroi 
dered upon one side of the case. 

For a gentleman who shaves himself, make a 
Shaving Case. Cut two strips of thick paste- 
board, four inches long and three inches wide, 
Cover with royal purple satin, sewing around the 
edge a jet bead. Lace, as shoes are laced, the 
two sides together, and the case is ready for the 
shaving papers; which must be of soft, white, 
pink and blue tissue paper. Sew at the back a 
ribbon, and tie. 
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A pretty newspaper rack can be made from 
broad fancy braid in straw hats, carefully ripped 
apart, and the threads picked out, Select, either 
brown, black or brown braid, cut in lengths one 
foot, then sew together, until you have a piece 
not quite square. Around the ragged edge, sew 
a wire, then neatly bind with scarlet, blue or 
any color desired, line with cril red calico, and 
lastly around the outside edge, sew neatly a 
heading of braid either the same-color, or a con- 
trasting one. 

Make the back of thin board, or thick strong 
paste board, cover with red calico or paper. 

With gay colored cord tie together, (making 
holes with an awl) the two pieces at the bottom. 

Tie at the sides with the cord so that the top 
may hang away from the back, and leave room 
to hold the papers. Brighten with a gay bird 
wing, bows of ribbon, or bright picture. 











LESSONS IN DRESSMAKING. 


To Cuta Foundation Skirt. 


OW this part of a toilette is often 

strangely neglected; we say strange- 

ly, because the fall of the whole 

skirt depends upon it. The founda- 

tion skirt should be gored, but very slightly. It 

hangs well when left plain, the upper part being 

plaitéd into the wearer’s figure, but if the figure 

happens to be stout, this very unnecessarily in- 
creases the size. 

To cut a foundation skirt, four measurements 
are needed, for width and length: 1, the length 
from waist to instep; 2, the length from waist to 
heel; 3, the hip girth, taken about 6 inches be- 
low the waist; 4, size of waist. 

With this article a complete diagram for. half 
a skirt is given, so that by reference to it, the 
cutting is very greatly simplified. 

If silk is not used, alpaca is the usual founda- 
tion material ; it is single width, but wide, often 
30 inches, so for a person of average height six 
yards will be required. It is more economical 
to cut the skirt out of 48-inch material, when 
there is less loss, and 334 yards is enough by 
sewing a piece on each side of the middle gore 
(see No, 40) to give width enough at the lower 
edge. This length of material is for an average 
figure : waist, 24 inches; hip-girth (taken over 
the cushion loosely), from 40 to 46 inches; 
length in front, 40 inches; at the back (in the 
centre), 46 inches to allow for cushion and steels. 
The front breadth being 40 inches long, the side 
gores must be 41 inches. No turnings are al- 
lowed in the diagram, half-an-inch must be 
allowed at each edge for the purpose. There 
are four breadths in all, 1, front; 2 and 3, side 
gores; 4, wide back breadth. 

Take the breadth, 40 inches long, and 22 
wide; double it in half, lengthwise, so that the 
two selvedges (or the edges from which selv- 
edge bands have been cut) come together, At 
the upper edge of the straight breadth plait 
over 1% inches, and shave it off to nothing 17 
inches below, thus making a light bias on each 
side of the front breadth. From the upper por- 
tion, to a distance of three inches, increase the 
bias of that portion by plaiting over another 14 
inches, diminishing to nothing three inches be- 
low (see doubled front breadth). Thus at the 
upper edge you have removed three inches of 
material from the sides of the front breadth, 
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which diminishes to nothing seven inches below, 
and makes a decided curve, not the mere bias 
slope three inches below the upper edge, For 
some figures it will be found necessary to remove 
one inch from the centre of the front, making a 
seam in the centre of the front three inches or 
two and a-half inches long, enclosing at the 
upper edge one inch of the material (half-inch 
in the diagram, which is half the skirt) sloping 
off to a sharp point, 

Removing this much, your upper edge is now 
seven inches long (see diagram). Four inches 
is enough for half the frcnt, so remove three 
inches from the centre of that half by a seam 
sloping off the removed portion to nothing three 
inches below the upperedge. The front breadth 
is now finished. 

Next cut the side gores, Take two straight 
breadths 13 inches wide and 41 inches long. At 
A, plait over one inch of the straight side, and 
slope it off to nothing five inches below, From 
the side B, first remove a piece three inches 
wide at the upper edge to bias that side, sloping 
it off to a distance of 25 inches from the upper 
edge. Remove a second piece at B, one inch 
at B, sloping off to nothing five inches below, 
This gives the necessary curve and bias slope to 
the side gore where it joins the back. The 
upper edge, A B, is now eight inches long, and 
it should be only five; remove a three inch 
point as in the case of the fronts. 

The back breadth is a straight piece 44 inches 
wide. The sides are 41 inches long, the centre 
of the back being 46 inches. A smooth gentle 
curve must be cut to form the upper edge be- 
tween the different lengths of side and centre. 

The cutting being done, tack the breadths to- 
gether, easing the curved seams so that the 40- 
inch front exactly meets the 41-inch gore, and 
the sloped line of the gore at B, nearly meets 
the selvedge of the back breadth. Sew the 
seams by machine after tacking them, and iron 
them open. The small seams at the waist must 
be neatly made and ironed, so that the skirt 
moulds the figure, but loosely and easily. The 
lower edge must be perfectly on the straight, and 
measures 2 yards 20 inchesallaround. Thereis 


no need to try on a skirt if you have the correct ~ q 


measurements. The wide back breadths must 4 
be gauged or plaited at the waist into a space | 
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of six inches, half (see diagram) of course only 
occupying three inches. 

The seams being sewn, plait the skirt in half 
to mark a line down the centres of front and 
back, as in the diagram. Now tear off four 
breadths of strong muslin 16 inches wide, plait- 
ing two of the breadths in half. You have your 
skirt wrong side out, doubled in half like the 
diagram lying on your work-table. Place one 
doubled breadth on the front breadth, one half 
lying over the skirt, the other lying on‘the table 
beneath the skirt, Do the same at the back 








diagram, where they are hemmed to the skirt as 
invisibly as possible. 

Now finish the edge with a false hem of the 
foundation material, about six inches wide, after 
having overcast the muslin to the lower edge of 
the skirt. The false hem being finished, place 
braid at the lower edge, not in the ordinary 
binding style, doubled in half and concealing 
the whole edge, but sewn imside the skirt and 
left quite flat. 

On the back breadth mark a line 17 or 18 
inches from the lower edge, just above the mus- 


Ist STEEL 





2© STEEL 
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breadth with the second doubled breadth. The 
two remaining breadths fill in the intermediate 


spaces above and below. The lower edge of the - 


muslin bands must be entirely on the straight as is 
the skirt, Cut away the length of muslin you do 
not want, and pin the breadths in place, seaming 
the pieces together on the bias independently of 
the skirt seams, letting the pieces lap over each 
other and securing them with strong stitches, the 
upper edge turned in and hemmed over. The 
muslin bands reach the upper dotted line in the 


lin lining, and sew thereon a tape inside, to hold 
a steel (see Fig. 3 of No. 40). Put a second 
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tape in the same way from Io to 12 inches be. 
low the upper edge, making it follow the direc- 
tion of the first steel, not the biased waist line. 
16 inches long, the 

Pass them through 


Cut your lowest steel 
upper one only 12 inches, 
the coulisses you have prepared of tape, or stout 
muslin inch Before passing your 
steels mark on the back breadth its exact centre 
on the coulisse, and see that those spots come in 
At each end of the 


one wide. 


the centre of your steels. 
coulisse hem it and sew thereon a stout hook, 
which will serve to secure the ends of the 
steels. 

Mounting a skirt at the waist is done in many 
ways. Sometimes the upper edge is hemmed 
with a false hem, through whicha tape or ribbon 
is passed, Or the front and side-pieces are eased 
into a ribbon belt, the back being gauged into 
the rest of the belt. It must be 
that at the opening at the back, which must be 


neatly hemmed, the belt should Jap over itself 


remembered 


three inches to prevent the cushion escaping. 
The opening should nearly reach the upper 
steel, A double set of hooks and eyes must be 
placed on the belt; one set first hooks the left 
edge of the opening to the band on the right, 
three inches from the right edge, this being the 
waist size, the right edge lapping over and hook- 
ing on to the left of the belt, this three inches 
being beyond the waist measure. 

Lastly, make the cushion of the same material 
as the skirt. It should be of sufficient size to 
keep the skirt from falling inward before the first 
steel, as often happens if too narrow and thick, 
Our 


model is six inches deepat the sides, eight inches 


but it must be proportionate to the figure. 
in the centre. It is always much wider than 
long, and the upper edge, which is very wide 
(16 inches in our model), is gauged into six 
inches of the waistbelt, exactly opposite the 
centre of the front, The lower edge (18 inches 
long if straight) is better cut circular, though 
many make it with sharp corners like the upper 
edge. The cushion is stuffed, not too liberally, 
with horsehair. 


a ween 
How to put our Patterns Together. 
We have received some letters from subscri- 
bers asking for information in regard to putting 
our patterns together, then numbers from others 
asserting the ease with which the patterns are 
adjusted. The latter are by far the largest, as 
our patterns are universally acknowledged to be 
more simple in their adjustment than any. in the 


market. But we always try to please one and 
all as far as lies within our power, so will endea. © 
vor to give hints to those who need them. 

The patterns are usually of one-half the gare 
ment, bodice, overskirt or whatever it repre. 
sents. In the case of a polonaise or bodice” ; 
fastening over to one side, the whole has to be” 
given. By opening out the pattern and laying” 
all the pieces straight, it is very easy to forma 
correct idea of how it should be arranged. The 
pieces to go next to each other havé correspond. ~ 
ing notches. Round holes in a continuous row, 
means that the material is to be gathered. By 
reference to the illustrations in the magazine no 
difficulty will be experienced in getting the pat- 
tern together properly, if only a little discretion 
is used, 

ee 


To Alter a Pattern. 


If on measuring, you find the bodice pattern 
we have given too large for you, pin each part’ 
together, one edge just passing over the other 
flatly; measure round the decreased pattern, and 
if you find it still too large, continue to take it im 
a little more at every seam, except those of the 
Cut off half the overlapping portion 
of each edge. If the pattern is too full in the” 
bust it will improve the figure to fill up with 
small pads of wadding, made in a circular form, 
about four If the pattern is too 
small, place it on a piece of paper and pin closely 
at the edges; cut it with a margin of the paper 
pinned all around; treat all four parts of the 
bodice pattern in the same manner, allowing” 
equal additions to each; do not add to the piece 
between the bust plaits. If more fullness is re- 
quired for the bust, cut a small piece away from 
each part of the bodice that joins to the strip] 


bust plaits. 


inches across. 


between the bust plaits. 





Prices of Extra Patterns Furnished to 
our Subscribers. 


Children’s Patterns. Dresses, 30 cts.; Coats, © 


35 cts.; Ulsters, 35 cts.; Basques, 25 cts. Wrappers, © 


25 cts. 
Boy’s Patterns, 


Ladies’ Patterns, 


Cloak, 50 cts.; Wrapper, 50 cts. 


We furnish patterns on/y of designs illustrated # 


in the magazine. 





Jackets, 25 cts.; Pants, 25) 
cts.; Vests, 20 cts.; Coats, 30 cts. 


Lady’s full dress, $1; Pol-@ 
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Our Arm=Chaivr. 


JULY. 

With this number we open a new volume, and 
again seat ourselves in “Our Arm-Chair.” One 
year ago we laid aside the old chair, thinking as 
ithad been used for more than half a century 
we would let it rest, and follow the newer and 
more fashionable ways of the world; but our 
readers felt lost without this familiar land-mark, 
and to please one and all we again speak to 
them from its comfortable depths. It is unnec- 
essary to tell of all the improvements we have 
‘ made in this old-time favorite; our readers can 
see for themselves, while the press throughout 
What 


we are doing, and what we propose to do, are of 


the country has been loud in its praises. 


much more interest; we have not rested upon 
what we have done, but have always reached 
forward to a higher goal. New departments are 
constantly being added, while we are in com- 
munication with the best artists in this country 
and in Paris, so that the earliest original de- 
signs are at once submitted to us for inspection, 
thus enabling the readers of the magazine to re- 
ceive the earliest and most reliable styles and 
‘latest fashion gossip; no one can look out of 
style if they copy the illustrations and utilize the 
hints given in GopEy. In the work table many 
new and attractive novelties for home decora- 
tion are constantly appearing, and we have made 
arrangements for many more; so that the coming 
numbers will be richly freighted with all the 
good things it is in our power to give. No ex- 
pense is spared in giving to our readers every- 
_ thing that will add to the merits of the magazine, 
the question is not what the cost will be, but 
what will contribute most pleasure to our sub- 
scribers, and what will add most to the interest 
of its readers. We aim at the best in everything, 
and to keep in the foremost ranks as we have in 
the past, thereby making “GopEy’s LADy’s 
Book ” retain its well-secured foremost place, as 
the best lady’s fashion magazine in America. 
With this number we commence a new serial, 
* A Social Dagger,” by Olivia Lovell Wilson, who 
has always proved such an attractive contributor 
to our pages. Mrs. Wilson has gained much 
celebrity from her style of writing, and this her 


latest story bids fair to outstrip all former pro- 


ductions. «The Representative from Raccoon” 
has won us many friends, all unanimously 
agreeing to its superior merits. We publish the 


best $2.00 lady’s magazine in the country; let 


our readers show it tostheir friends, and secure 
from them an additional name, thus securing for 
themselves a handsome premium, and in making 
it possible for one and all to unite in wishing 
that GoDEy’s Lapy’s Book will continue to 
shed abroad its benign influence in near and 
distant lands, feeling assured that the publishers 
will on their part continue to add each month to 
the list of attractions, so that the highest point of 
eminence as a perfect .lady’s magazine will be 


attained, EDITOR. 


TOPICS OF THE DAY. 





Through the efforts of Miss Floretta Vining, a 
large property owner at Hull, the government 
has concluded to establish a life-saving station at 
Nantasket Beach. Miss Vining has just returned 
from Washington and says that the necessary 
building will be erected immediately. 

Edward H. Ogden has been elected president 
of the Philadelphia Exchange for Women’s Work, 
which was opened at 1611 Chestnut street. The 
demand for its services in offering an agency for 
the sale of woman’s work has proved larger than 
was expected. The training school for cooking, 
conducted by Mrs. S. T. Rorer, has been largely 
attended and promises to prove of growing use 
in furnishing household cooks and others an op- 
portunity to obtain instructions from a competent 
teacher. In addition a register is kept at the 
exchange of women open to employment in 
special occupations, dusting, cleaning lamps, sew- 
ing in all its branches, indelible ink marking, 
etc. A lunch room has been opened in connec- 
tion with the exchange. 

The eight-year-old-heiress of the Dutch throne 
is receiving a liberal education which would ben- 
efit any little girl. From her mother she learns 
the pianoforte and horsemanship; reading, writ- 
ing, arithmetic and the modern languages are 
taught by different teachers, who treat the little 
princess exactly as they would any other school- 
girl, The princess is even allowed to play at 
times on equal terms “ with street children.” 

Miss Dora Wheeler is painting a series of life- 
size portraits of eminent authors. She has finished 
James Russell Lowell, Frank Stockton, Charles 
Dudley Warner, Mark Twain, T. B. Aldrich, and 
Frances Hodgson Burnett. John Burroughs and 
Walt Whitman are as yet only partly done, 

Some time ago the female residents of a cer- 
tain district in Cincinn@ti complained to the 
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Board of Public Affairs about having their streets 
cleaned. No attention, of course, was paid to 
their remonstrance, after’ waiting a week the lady 
residents of that block held an indignation meet- 
ing. They determined that something had to be 
done at once, After censuring the Board of Public 
Affairs, they resolved to provide themselves with 
the proper implements and do the work them- 
selves, Accordingly, each woman, with broom 
in hand, started at the tremendous undertaking 
and did not stop until the entire block was as 
clean as a newly-swept barn floor. When a re- 
porter visited the place the women were hard at 
work in front of their respective residences, each 
striving to clean her part of the street better than 
her neighbor. For nearly two hours they worked 
like beavers, and when done looked with pride 
at what they had accomplished. The entire block 
was so well cleaned that not a particle of dust 
even remained, The boulders which had been 
scrubbed glistened like pearls and the sidewalks 
as bright as a polished floor. 

A ladies’ bicycle club has been formed in 
Washington with a membership of thirty riders. 
‘It is composed largely of artists and, musicians, 
sand they propose to make the bicycle take the 
place formerly occupied by its more clumsy 
brother, the tricycle. The riding costume will 
be a tight-fitting body or Norfolk jacket, full skirt, 
walking length, and riding hat and gloves. The 
‘ladies of the club will not appear on the street 
except in riding costume, and with permission 
of their teacher, and will not ride in parade. It 
promises to be a great success, 

Mrs. Mary Mallen, noted throughout the West 
as the only woman miner in the State, is the sole 
tenant of a lonely miner’s cabin that standsion the 
summit of Gold Hill, opposite Buena Vista, Col. 
She has lived alone on the mountain for several 
years, spending her time in prospecting for gold, 
but thus far without apparent success. 

Julius Eichberg, who has been always known 
to favor woman violinists, is reported as saying 
lately that girls are as good violinists as young 
men, and that if there were not so many young 
men playing that instrument there would be a 
demand for young women in opera-house and 
theatre orchestras. 

Of the ninety-two members of the recent gradu- 
ating class of the New York College of Pharmacy, 
two were women, Miss DeSocarras and Mrs. R. 
S. Brunner. Mrs. Brunner, who passed her final 
examinations much better than the large majority 
of the men, is the wife of a Brooklyn druggist, 
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and proposes to assist her husband in the consi Tooke 
pounding of prescriptions and other work in @7™ tion. 
pharmaceutical line. It is a little curious th a GoD 
there have been thus far fewer druggists th a § * uabl 
physicians among women. BA belli 
There has arisen a new poetess in Baltim iy quot 
Her name is Lizette Woodworth Reese, and her the | 
work has received great praise from many critieg, pict 
She is a friend of Mrs. Ella Wheeler Wilcox, who We 
has given a series of entertainments to introduce whic 
Miss Reese into the literary circles of New York, - are | 
It is a wonder that some of the Philadelphig_ man 
jewelers do not utilize women in their employ,” The 
Women take a much greater interest in gems and and 
jewelry than men, and, as a rule, have a much ful i 
better knowledge of them. One of the largest and 
jewelry firms of New York and the country ha ‘¥° 
a woman diamond buyer, and there are few experts) Pret 
who excel her as a judge of precious stones. 7 latic 
Mrs. Matilda B. Carse has secured $250,000) Wri 
worth of subscriptions for the proposed « temper abot 
ance temple” at Chicago. The structure willbe gm 4@ 
twelve stories high, with a tower on one cornet G 
surmounted by a statue of the Sistine Madonna, fifty 
It is hoped that the corner-stone can be laid bya old 
year from May I, dow 
Miss Anna H. Whitney acted as judge of the Sar: 
St. Bernard dogs at the New England Kennel ™ EB peg 
Club’s Fourth Annual Meet held in Boston. She acy 
also acted as judge of the great dog show at” able 
New York. Miss Whitney, in 1880, spent seve cha 
eral months in Germany and Switzerland study<~ chil 
ing the St. Bernard dog, and endured many hard- and 
ships in the winter to see the dogs at their best, fect 
Miss Laura Webster, a daughter of Dr. Helems the 
W. Webster, is a very skilful player on the violom: ~ 188 





cello, and is perhaps the only woman in America © : 































who performs professionally upon that instrument | ~ L ’ 
She studied music for four years at Berlin, and a 
acquired great proficiency. ‘a a 
Mrs. Robert Louis Stevenson is in San Fram E a 
cisco, visiting her daughter, an artist, who has | _ 
just returned from the Hawaiian Islands. Mrs. : test 
Stevenson is making arrangements for a yachting = am 
cruise with her husband in the So&th Seas. tin 
Hii 

WHAT THE PRESS SAY OF US. lad 
The Ladies Who Want to Know. . 5 
Well, what do they want to know ? Perhaps @ : 
little in everything. For instance, Camping im 7 ( 
the Summer Woods ; Horseback Riding; Home © tio 
Culture; Fashions for Spring; What goes on if * for 


New York; 





How Lady Jane Grey’s home, 


nd 
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looked; and a variety of other valuable informa- 
tion. These and many more are told about in 
GopEy’s LADy’s Book for May, an unsually val- 

‘gable issue. This ever-welcome magazine is em- 
bellished with a more than usually acceptable 
quota of artistic illustrations. All of these, from 
the “ Reverie” frontispiece to the architectural 
picture at the end, are both tasteful and valuable. 
We commend this old favorite magazine as one 
which ought to be in every house where there 
are ladies. It contains so much that is of per- 
manent value that no lady should be without it. 
The young ladies who are just going into society, 
and the growing girls find in its pages much use- 
ful information about home management, dress, 
and culture. With a subscription price of only 
two dollars and many inducements to clubs and 
premium-seekers, it is not strange that the circu- 
lation of GopDEy’s is largely on the increase. 
Write to the publishers and they will tell you all 
about what you can get for two dollars.—Repud- 
lican, Keeseville, N. Y. 


GopEy’s LADy’s Book comes to us in the 
fifty-eighth year of the successful life and green 
old age of that charming publication, Away 
down in the first years of its half-century, Mrs. 
Sarah J. Hale gave life and glow of genius to its 
pages, just as the shining light of literary suprem- 
acy gleams through them to-day from the pens of 
able corps of fair contributors, and except for the 
charm of early association that clings to it from 
childhood to silvered age, it now appears brighter 
and better than ever before, and stands as a per- 
fect literary link between the sweet simplicity of 
the plain old days and the grand advance of 
1888.—American Bottler, New York, N. Y. 


We have often spoken good words for GODEY’s 
Lapy’s Book, and now the appearance of the 
old favorite reminds us to speak again, The 
present number is an exceedingly attractive one, 
with a splendid frontispiece representing a model 
feminine head dressed in superior taste. The il- 
lustrations of fashions and other things are elegant 
andexcellent. The poetry is sparkling. The con- 
tinued stories are of lively iaterest, and the Home 
Hints, and the other minor matters which every 
lady wants, are all that can be desired. Every 
lady ought to have Gopry’s LApy’s Book.— 
Reporter, White Plains, N. Y. 


GopEy’s Magazine has a world-wide reputa- 
tion and, without, doubt, the finest published 
for the Jadies, There is not an uninteresting line 
init, If you want to please your wife, subscribe 


for GoDEy’s. It will please her and will actual- 
ly save you money, as she will put to practical 
use the ideas it will give her each month.—Mes- 
senger, Humboldt, Tenn, 

GoDEy’s LADy’s Book for May is now at hand, 
as welcome as ever, and so full of good things, 
that no one will want to toss it aside. The illus- 
trations are particularly attractive.—LZnterprise, 
Barre, Vt. 


The last copy of GopEy’s LADy’s Book was a 
very interesting number. Every lady should 


‘study it before selecting her styles.—Herald, 


Clinton, Wis, 


-©—~4 © > oe —__ —_— 


BOOK TABLE. 


* NoBLE DEEDs OF OuR FATHERS, AS TOLD 
BY SOLDIERS OF THE REVOLUTION, GATHERED 
AROUND THE OLD BELL OF INDEPENDENCE.” 
Revised and adapted from Henry C. Watson. 
Published by Lee and Shepard, Boston, Mass. 
One volume, cloth, illustrated. Price 55 cents. 

This is a collection of historical facts of the 
Revolutionary period, well told, and calculated 
to make boys proud of their forefathers. Much 
of it relates to events in and about Philadelphia, 
and is well adapted for supplementary reading 
in schools. The young reader—indeed readers 
of all ages—will be deeply interested in the 
story of Lafayette’s return to this country, the , 
many reminiscences of Washington, and other 
narratives equally interesting and important. 
Such a book cannot fail to receive a cordial 
reception, because of its worth and on account 
of the «Old Bell of Independence,” dear to all 
Americans, being the rallying point of the veteran 
story-tellers. The book is well illustrated, which 
adds much to its attractiveness. 


“THE VEILED BEYOND,” by Sigmund B. 
Alexander, is No. 1 of Cassell’s Sunshine Series 


of Choice Fiction. These books are in paper 
covers, issued weekly, by Cassell and Company, 
Limited, 104 and 106 Fourth avenue, New York. 
Price 50 cents. 

The story is an odd one; a puzzling case of 
transmigration, where the spirit of an old man 
whose life being near its close, enters that of 
the young hero, whose spirit has just fled. Nat- 
urally the events of the latter’s life are unknown 
to the former, but all mistakes are attributed to 
the loss of his memory from illness, The story 
is based upon the craze of speculation concern- 
ing the unknown world, and much of the interest 
of the tolerably well told tale depends upon 
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this; but it has nothing profitable in the narra- 
tion, unless to those who are deeply interested 
in the subject. 

“THE DESERTER” and “ FROM THE RANKS,” 
by Captain Charles King, U.S. A., are published 
in one volume by J. B. Lippincott Company, 
Philadelphia. Price 50 cents. 

As mere stories they are charming, and as 
pictures of the frontier service they are superior 
to anything yet written of the peculiarities of 
American army life. The author evidently un- 
derstands about what he has written,and clothed 
it in the most attractive form. 

«Too Curious,” by Edward J. Goodman, is 
published by J. B. Lippincott Company, Phila- 
delphia, in their series of select novels. Price 
25 cents. 

The hero has the gift bestowed upon him of 
foreseeing the future, and although he can tell 
what will happen to his friends, he cannot warn 
them either by speech or writing. The agonies 
it occasions the possessor is graphically depicted, 
and many miseries were brought to him through 
being “too curious.” He also received some 
rewards in the necessary fore-knowledge it af- 
forded him in business affairs. 

«MANNERS AND SOCIAL USAGES,” by Mrs. John 
Sherwood, is the title of a volume published by 
Harper & Brothers, Franklin Square, New York, 
and for sale by J. B. Lippincott Company, Phila- 
delphia. 

This attractive volume gives a variety of hints 
and suggestions upon the usages of fashionable 
society. It is well written in a plain compre- 
hensive manner and supplies a want long felt, so 
many of the so-called books dealing so largely in 
generalities as to be useless; all the hints here 
given are practicable. 

«WOMAN AND MEN,” by Thomas Wentworth 
Higginson. Published by Harper Brothers, 
Franklin Square, New York, and for sale by J. 
B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia. 

The author treats upon a variety of subjects in 
The chapters upon “a wo- 
man’s enterprise,” ‘on visiting. the sick,” «why 
women authors write under the names of men,” 
«‘the independent purse,” etc., etc., are more than 
worth the price of the volume. The ideas are 
good and well defined, and many hints well wor- 


a masterful manner. 


thy of consideration are given, 

“FAMILY LIVING ON $500.00 A YEAR,” by 
Juliet Carson, Harper Brothers, Franklin Square, 
New York, for sale by J. B. Lippincott Company, 
Philadelphia, 
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This book is valuable as a daily reference-bog 
for young and inexperienced housewives, it gi 
hints upon the most economical manner of pum 


chasing the family marketing, with many deh” 


cious bills of fare, and how to arrange and 


them out in detail. ¥ 


“My Moruer’s Enemy,” by Lucy C, Lilli, 
Porter & Coates, publishers, Philadelphia, One 
volume, cloth, price $1.50, 4 

This is a new boek for girls which is particulady 
attractive. Many of the scenes are laid in the 
most beautiful portions of England, to which the 
American heroine goes unexpectedly, and where 
certain romantic’ discoveries concerning her 
mother’s family are very unexpectedly made, 
The tone of the book is fresh and wholesome, 
and the moral lesson conveyed one which will, it 
is hoped, strike home to many hearts. 


“Poems,” by Rose Terry Cooke, Published 
by William S. Gottsberger, 11 Murray St., New 
York. For sale by Porter & Coates, Philadelphia 

The poems were, many of them, published n 
1880; since then, many more have been writtél 
by the author,and appeared in magazines. They 
are all collected together now in one stout vol 
ume. As a rule, the poems are good, tendem: 
pure and womanly, and the metrical rent 
is without fault. 

«From LANDs oF Ex1Lr,” by Pierre Loti 
Translated from the French by Clara Bell. Pabe 
riggs by William S. Gottesberger, 11 Murray 

,» New York. For sale by Porter & Cont 
; rarer 

The book is in the form of letters from the 
far-away ‘“ Yellow Land,” dedicated to the mem 
ory of Mrs. Edward Lee Childs. Many di 
ent scenes and places are described with a pallet 
that carries the reader away to the distant shone 

‘THE FLOWER-GIRLS OF MARSEILLES,” 2 
Emil Zola. T. B. Peterson & Brothers, Phi | 
delphia. Paper cover, price 75 cents. , i 

The elopement and marriage of a girl of nobi¢ 
family with a man far beneath her, furnish 
plot for a stirring romance, which conclué 
amid the scenes of the war with Prussia. 


*«* NEXT Door,” 


by Clara Louise Burnhaii 
Ticknor & Company, Boston. f 

The story is pure and refreshing, not unmixe 
with wit when the near proximity of the me 


door neighbors are discovered, How the he 

persevered to attaia his ends is well depicted, J 
is a series of fine and sensitive character sketches 
piquant incidents and bright humor ; and “ New 
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Door” must be pronounced by all a charming 
and admirable book, 


«JacK’s AFIRE,” by Florence M. Campbell. 
Published by J. L. Regan, 226 to 230 Lake St., 
Chicago, Ill. 

This is an everyday story for everyday people. 
How the heroine, though only a girl, kept her 
torch afire, and how much she did to assist her 
parents in her own education and the education 
and needs of the younger children, form a very 
pleasing story, There are numerous characters 
jntroduced who add much to the interest of the 
bok. The author has put forth a noble aim, 
that its readers would do well to follow, 


#WARMAN’S PRACTICAL ORTH@:PY AND CRI- 
TIQUE,” by E, B. WARMAN, A.M. Published 
by W. H. Harrison, Jr., 415 & 417 Dearborn 
St., Chicago, Ill. _ Price, $2.00. 

This work has an appendix giving 6,399 words 
wually mispronounced, every pronunciation 
given accords with both Worcester and Webster. 
When the authorities do not agree, both are 
quoted. The book is a very desirable addition 
toboth schools and libraries, it easily seen the 
author has devoted much time and research 
tothe subject; and the result shows one of the 


most complete works issued in some time. 
P 


“Lost IN A GREAT City,” by Miss Douglas. 
Leeand Shepard, Publishers, Boston, Mass. 

When this fascinating story was first published a 
few years ago, it achieved for its brilliant author 
increased fame, because of its excellence, and for 
theelements of popular interest which it con- 
tained. This new edition of «Lost in a Great 
City,” will be welcomed by Miss Douglas’ con- 
santly-enlarging circle of admiring readers. It 
introduces the readers to a child of seven, the 
daughter of a Hungarian nobleman, who at this 
ime had gone to Hungary on important business, 
leaving her with her mother, a native of New 
York, where they were living. The 
dies, leaving the daughter in charge of the 
turse-maid, who is instructed to keep her until 
her father’s return. In crossing Broadway, the 
maid is knocked down and the frantic girl 
rushes 
Bowery. 


mother 


down the great street towards the 
Here the real story begins, and hence- 
forth it increases in power and interest, as the 
PMany strange scenes are told with all Miss 
Douglas’ well-known ability as a novelist. Muss 
Douglas is one of the best known and most earn- 


tstly admired of American writers of fiction, and 


her seventeen volumes of novels, which have 
been published by Messrs. Lee and Shepard, 
amply attest the versatile imagination, and high 
order of gifts, which she unquestionably possesses. 
By publishing “ Lost in a Great City” in paper 
form, at the mere nominal price of Fifty Cents, 
while those in cloth are three times that price, 
the public will be favored in obtaining one of the 
best of this eminent author’s books at trifling 
expense, thereby supplanting much that is 
trashy in fiction, by the excellent and attractive 
writings of one who justly holds a high place in 
the galaxy of authors, 


“A FALSE START,” by Hawley Smart, is a new 
novel, published by D. Appleton & Company, 
New York, and for sale by J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, Price, 50 cents. 

The false start is made in the commencement 
of the book by an early marriage without suffi- 
cient means, The hero is a young curate with- 
out any appointment; hé, however, procures a 
position. His wife’s only relative being a parson 
in a distant county having numerous race horses 
whom he runs under an assumed name, asa wed- 
ding gift he gives her half of what a new favorite 
is expected to win. This causes many complica- 
tions in the curate’s life, and places him ina false 
How Re extracts himself from these 
complications, finally retires, and goes into the 


position. 


army, where his courage ends in well merited 

praise and death, is well told and forms an en- 

joyable book, the interest continuing to the end. 
: ad 


We have just received a copy of number forty. 
two of Ogilvie’s PopULAR READING—price only 
30 cents—containing the following eight stories 
all complete—the price of each one of which, 
if issued in book form, would be from 75 cents 
to $1.50: ‘Lionel Franklin’s Victory,” by E. 
Van Sommer; “ Will He Betray Her,” by Mrs. 
Henry Wood; “Faithless or True ?” by a popu- 
lar author; “A Strong Advocate,” by a popular 
author; “ Misjudged; or the Troubles of a City 
Man,” by the author of “His Only Enemy;” 
“That Beautiful Lady,” by the author of “ Dora 
Thorne ;” «Seen in the Moonlight,” by a popular 
author; “ By-and-By,” bya popular author. All 
of the stories are printed in large type, with 
handsome colored cover. 

The price is only 30 cents, and is for sale by 
all newsdealers, or will be sent by mail, post-paid, 
on receipt of price, by J. S. Ogilvie, publisher,. 
57 Rose Street, New York. 
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a view to convenience, permanence and economy. By economy we do not mean stinting 


oe erecting a dwelling, the prudent man will consult the best plans to be had, and will build 


cost, but a careful outlay of money for the best quality of material and workmanship; 
material and careless workmanship is never the cheapest, even for a party in mod 
circumstances. There is an attractiveness about a house which has a substantial appearance, 


indicates a substantial character for the owner, showing that he avoids loose methods in lied ve 


The design presents this month economy and convenience; the plan is almost square, the en 
hall is generous in size and well lighted, the parlor and library are connected through ting 
the back stairs continue to the attic, which contains three good rooms. The construction ® 
house is frame covered with siding to second floor and shingles above. } 
Any communications in reference to this design addressed to Samuel Milligan, Archi 


Chestnut St., Philadelphia, will receive prompt attention. 
- . 
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GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK. 


“I Want 


A bottle of Sarsaparilla, but 
blest if I can remember the 
name the doctor told me.” 

*“Ayer’s, I presume; all the 
sailors buy it.” 

‘*Sure enough! That ’s what. 
our Ship’s surgeon recommend- 
= He.says there ’s nothing 
ike 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


for curin’ boils and all sorts of 
blood disorders.” 

*“Your doctor is right. Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla is the best blood- 
purifier—the surest and most 
reliable, either for sea or shore, 
old or young.” 

“‘T find Ayer’s Sarsaparilla to be an 
admirable remedy for the cure of blood 
diseases. I prescribe it, and it does the 
work every time.’’—E. L. Pater, M. b. 
Manhattan, Kansas. 

‘* No medicine could be better adapted 
to cleansing the blood of impurities, 

which manifest themselves on the skin by pimples and blotches, small ulcers, 
etc., than Ayer’s Sarsaparilla.’’— J. R. RosEBERRY, Wharton, Texas. 

‘‘Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, in my opinion, has no equal as a blood-purifier. Itis a 
standard medicine ; as much so as any pharmaceutical preparation in my store. 
T have sold this remedy for many years, and it always gives perfect satisfaction to 
my customers. For the cure of scrofula, stomach, liver,*and kidney troubles, 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla is the most popular and effective remedy in use. I sell more 
of it than of all other Sarsaparillas, and very largely to seamen, my store being 
near the Charlestown Navy Yard.”—A. S. Putnam, 37 Park st., Charlestown, 
Boston, Mass. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


PREPARED BY DR. J. C. AYER & CO., LOWELL, MASS. 
Sold by Druggists. Price $1. Six bottles, $5. Worth $5 a bottle. 


CURE YOUR COUGH 


With Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, the favorite and best remedy for 
Throat and Lung Diseases. It cures Croup, Whooping Cough, Bronchitis, 
and Asthma; soothes irritation of the Larynx and Fayces; strengthens 
the Vocal Organs; allays soreness of the Lungs; prevents Consumption, 
and, even in advanced stages of that disease, relieves Coughing and in- 
duces Sleep. There is no preparation for diseases of the throat and lungs 


to be compared with this remedy. 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 


Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. Sold by Druggists. Price $1; six bottles. ** 


PCARNRICK S %x-FOOD 


























Perfectly nourishes the child from birth, without the addition of cow's milk, 
| and digests as easily as human milk. Send for “Our Baby’s First and Second 
Years,” by Marion Harland. REED & CARNRICK, New York. 
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is the very best time to try PY Baz 
PEARLINE. Then the Wash yor 
largest, and a saving of time andi *& 
is best appreciated. Think of doi Por 







a large wash with little or no 
S bing. Consider how much long 
= your delicate summer clothif 
will last if not rubbed to pieces on a washboard. A saving is a gal 
You'll be surprised and pleased with the cleanliness, satisfaction 
comfort which comes of the use of PEARLINE. Simple—any serv 


can use it. Perfectly harmless—you can soak your finest linen and lag 














in Pearline and water for a month, with safety. Delightful in the bathg F 
makes the water soft. Perhaps you have been using some of the in ity =we 
tions and have sore hands and find your clothing going to piesa dr 





Moral —use te oricinal and best. Peazline is manufactured only y JAMES PYLE A 
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LINEN FLOSSavo 9 GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 
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FOR PORTIERES,  COUN- FACIAL "BLEMISHES, ES 
Largest Establishment in the World for Ga) 
Treatment. Facial Development, Hair and ; ( 
Superfluous Hair, Birth Marks, Moles, ; 
Moth, Freckles, Wrinkles, Red Nose, Acne, Em 
ples, Black Heads, Scars, Pitting, etc., and 1 
treatment. Send 10c. for 50-page ! 
on 25 skin imperfections; 5th edition. * Tie 
Dr. JOHN H. WOO FP 4 
nF 237 Nerth Pearl St., Albany, : 
em Established 1870. Inventor of Facial Applisaem, 
— Springs, etc. Six Parlors; three for 


Sal meee DIE } 


noe) FAMILIES; “pTRAV ELERS 
WITH rune 'i INSTR ’ 


TERPANES, and all 
Designs in EMBROIDERY. 
Ask your Dealer for it. 

LEESON’S BOOZ ON EMBROIDERY. (The most thor- 
ough forall kinds of threadembroidery. Price 25 cts. 


J. R. LEESQN & CO., 


561 Broadway, N. Y. 298 Devonshire St., Boston. 









































THE BRYANT SCHOOL. 


A Boarding School of the highest class for boys; Primary, Inter- ! 
mediate. and Academic Departments; thorough Military Organiza- | 
tion and Discipline, with Systematic Physical Training. School | 
property representing an outlay of over $250,000; one of the finest in } 
| hg s -» im proximity to country-seat of the late William Cullen 

an 


Summer Session of the Bryant School, 


Juve 21 To Sepremeer 1 
“The best located and most successful of the ~\eeeeeaad Schools for 
Boys.” For catalogue of either session, app! 
goRGE Bruce Corrgtyrou, Peacoat. Rostyy, L. I. 
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WILLWIND \_/ ANY WATCH! wae 
ati SOLD * by Jewelers. By mail, 25¢. 1 


seats REAM J. 8. Brrcn & Co., 164 Lewis strest, . 


Without. injury positively re- 
moves freckles, Livermoles, 
Pimples and blemishes of the uc 


skin. Is not a wash or powder crily eure OBESITY. "Only en Only eure peetae 
to cover defects, but a remedy 
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GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK. 








HALLS BAZAR PORTABLEJAND ADJUSTABLE | 
DRESS AND SKIRT FORMS. | 


A HOUSEHOLD NECESSITY. 
Indispensable to ladies who make their | 
own and children’s dresses. Saves all the | 
fatigue of standing while 
dresses are being draped. 
One form fits every mem- 
ber of the family, and 
| when not in use folds up 
\ like an umbrella, an 
4 willgo ina trunk, 
HA Endorsed and rec- 
ommended by - all 
Fashion publishers, 
as being a long-felt 
want admirably 
r supplied. Sent to 
any address on re- 
BAZAR SKIRT. ceipt of price. 
Closed and Opened. CompleteForm, 
3.50. Skirt 
Form, to which bust can be 
added, $3.50; Bazar Skirt Form 
in Case, $3.00. Send for descrip- 
tive Circular. HALL’S BAZAR 
FORM CO., 833 Broadway, New 
York. CoMPLETE ForM. 
Mention this Publication. Closed and Opened. 


DO YOU 
WANT A DICTIONARY ? 


By sending fifteen cents, 
we will forward to your ad- 
dress post-paid, one 


WORCESTER DICTIONARY, 


CONTAINING 292 PAGES. 
THIS OFFER WILL NOT APPEAR AGAIN. 
SEND 15 CENTS 





BLACK | VIOLET 





INK 


PINK | RED | GREEN 





|{ WALPOL 





You can make it } ightest trouble, and ata 
coving of 200 per cent. with H INK POWDERS, 
which will yield several quarts of the best Ink in the world. 
Package of either color 25 cents. Liberal discount in large pack- 
ages to parties desiring to make Ink for sale. Used extensively by 
Schools, Banks, Merchants, and Blank Book Manufacturers. Full 
information by circular, free % mail. Address, 


DYE AND CHEMICAL COMPANY, 





yourself without the sl 
ith WALPOL 





119 Milk St., Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 











BOX 1565, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ORGANS AND SEWING MACHINES 
3°99 up. 30 styles. Sent on 
trial; new and perfect; war- 
ranted 5 years.@Buy direct and 
save half. Circular with 10,000 tes- 
timonials FREE. GEO. PAYNE & CO. 
Hi’f’rs, 125 8, Clinton St. ,Chicago, Ili. 


ade epe 
GODEY’S 
Five Month’s 


EIGHTY-FIVE CENTS. 





Parties wishing to sub- 
scribe for the balance of 
the year, will be supplied 
at above mentioned price 
if sent in AT ONCE. 


GODEY’S LADY'S BOOK, 
Box H H, Phila. 


Y 
aw 





GODEY’S LADY'S BOOK BINDERS. 
Each binder is stamped on the side with 

GopeEy’s Lapy’s Book in gold. This binder 

It holds 


the magazine for one year, and makes a very 


is unequalled as a temporary binder. 
satisfactory permanent binder. Any one can 
adjust it. Price (in green cloth), postage paid, 
65 cents. 
GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK. 
P. 0. Box H. H, Philadelphia. 
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GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK. 
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PREPARED 


GLUE. 


The Famous Adhesive of the Wor LD. 
Warranted seven times the strength 
of any other liquid glue. 


It holds like a vise. It mends everything. 


THE STANDARD FOR THIRTY YEARS. 


2 ounce bottle 25 cents, with brush. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


_ PEERLESS DYES Are the BEST. 


SoLp By DRUGGISTs. 
BY return mail. Full Description 
Moody’s New Vallor System of Dress 
Cutting. MOODY & CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


Our mammoth illustrated circular on Dres: 


FREE Cutting by Will C. Rood’s Famous Tailor Sys- 
tem. Address Rood Magic Seale Co. ,Quiney, IL. 

















% TO $8 A DAY. Samples worth $150. 


HOW TO MAKE_ 


Hany 
women 
with fair 
faces are 
deficient in 
beauty ow- 
fng to unde- 
veloped fijures, 
flat busts, etc, 
which can be reme 
died by the use of 


ee 
cantpe ae 
descriptive ioe a 
y cular, with ri 
monials, will 
sent you 
return mail, 


ADIPO-MALENE. 


L.E. MARSH & CO.. Madison Sa., Phila., Pas 





FREE. Lines not under horses feet. Write, 
HEADACHE 


BREWSTER SAFETY REIN HOLDER C0.,Holly,Mich. 
CAN BE 


BY USING 
CURED! 


Headaches arising from Nervousness, Neura 
Exposure to the Sun, Alcoholic Excesses, etc. Contain no ~~) 
Narcotics, and are perfectly_harmless, leaving no after 

So Price SO cents. 


These Powders are guaranteed to cure Sick Headache and 
gia, Fatigue, 


For sale by Druggists, or sent 
Address, COALINE CO., Buffalo, N. Y. 





Coaline Headache 
POWDERS. 
YOU CAN MAKE YOUR OWN INK! 
Send 2§ cts for a bottle of 


WALPOLE INK POWDERS 
BLACK | RED ; VIOLET | GREEN 








which will make several quarts of the best ink. Will 
not corrode the pen. Namecolor. Circular giving full 
information free on application. Address 


Walpole Dye & Chemical Works, 44 Oliver St., Boston, 





We will refund money if not cured. 
OPIU bine Habit Cured in 
Dr. J.  Seenens, commana Ohio. 


to 2 days. No pay till cu 
In writing to our Advertisers, be 


‘sure and mention you saw. the ad 


|vertisement in GODEY’S LADY 
BOOK. 








"ST EEL PENS. 


Gold Medal, Paris Exposition, 1878. 


PH (CILLOTT'S 


The favorite Numbers for Ladies" 
use No. 170 (Ladies’ Pen) and Noy 
303 (Victoria Pen) sold by all dealey 


\ 


ers rs throughout. che World, 








NIVALIS| 


Cosmetic for a beautiful complexion. Guar- 

anteed to be perfectly harmless; recommended by 

the Medical Profession, and warranted to remove 

Tan, Freckles, Moth Patches, Sunburn, Pim- 

les, etc. Cures Salt Rheum and Erysipelas. 
Medicine for the Skin. Price, 50 cents. 

ST. JOHN & CO, 
317 Sixth Avenue, New York 


Saree DYE 


Acomplete garment worn under 

the corset or flannels, protecting 
the clothing from perspiration. 
Cheaper than dress shields, one 
pair doing the work of six. 
Misses’ _bust measure, 





Are the BEST. 
SOLD By DRruGGIsTs. 





34-39, 
Remit by P. O. Order. Cat. a, M. DEWEY, an E 
field Ave., Chicago, Hl. Agents Wanted. 


The ideal relief for deafness has been 

found. R31 invisible device which is the same 

to rey ears as glasses to the eyes. Worn for 
months without aera Successful where 
every other remedy has failed. A triumph of 

the 19th century. For sale only by the inventor, 

H. A. WALES, Bridgeport, Conn. 
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GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK. 


“A LUXURY FOR SHAVING” 


In writing please mention GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK. 











GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK. 
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LUNDBORG’S PERFUME, EDENIA. 

LUNDBORG’S PERFUME, MARECHAL NIEL ROSE. 

LUNDBORG’S PERFUME, ALPINE VIOLET. 

LUNDBORG’S PERFUME, GOYA LILY. 
LUNDBORG’S RHENISH COLOGNE. 


DELICATE! REFINED! FRAGRANT! 


These Perfumes are for sale by almost all Druggists and Dealers in Toilet 
Articles, but if, for any reason, they cannot be so obtained, send for a Price List to 


LADD & COFFIN, Proprietors and Manufacturers of 
LUNDBORG’S PERFUMERY: 24 Barclay St., cor. Church St., New York. 





In writing please mention GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK. 
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